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IT HAPP D ME TO BEHOLD 



UPON A BOOKE, WRITTEN WITH LETTERS OLD, 
AND THEREUPON A CERTAIN THING TO LERNE— 

FOB OUT OF THE OLD TTELDES, AS MEN SAITHE, 

COMETH AL THIS NEW CORNE FRO TERE TO YERE: 

AND OUT OF ®ft ttOOto, IN GOOD FAITHE, 

COMETH AL THIS NEW SCIENCE THAT MEN LERE. 
BUT NOW TO PURPOSE AS OF THIS MATIERE 
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AN ADDRESS 



DELIVERED BEFORE 



THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON, 



AT AN EXHIBITION OF 



ISarlg Urmtefr Books. 



Gentlemen: — 

On the 6th of June last, I had the gratification of addressing you 
in these Apartments, at an Exhibition of Mediaeval Illuminated Manu- 
scripts which was probably the most extraordinary display of the kind ever 
witnessed. To those of our Associates and Friends who are familiar with 
such productions, and can discriminate the peculiar ages and countries, 
Schools of Art, and religious symbolisms, contained in their pictorial deco- 
rations, they must have been inexpressibly beautiful ; — but the sight of 
them delighted also a great number of other Visitors, subsequently admitted 
by the Fellows of this Society ; — who might not equally appreciate them, 
either as Antiquaries or admirers of Ancient Art. 

The Exhibition which is placed before you to-night, is of a far less 
fascinating and attractive character, externally, but it is of the highest 
intrinsic value ; since it really represents the Progress of Humanity in 
Religious-knowledge, Literature, Science, and the Arts of Life. On merely 
glancing at the Typographical treasures before you, every one must feel 
the powerful force of the words of Foxe the Martyrologist, which may be 
most appropriately recited to you almost as my Lay-text, on this occasion — 
" Hereby tongues are known, knowledge groweth, judgment 
inorea8ed, books are dispersed, the scripture is read, stories 
be opened, Times compared, Truth discussed, Falsehood detected 
and with finger pointed out, AND ALL THIS THROUGH THE 
BENEFIT OF PRINTING." 

b2 
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The ages of our specimens of Illuminated Manuscripts at the former 
Exhibition, extended over Seven Centuries ; but the numerous volumes 
which are before you to-night, hardly reach to Two Hundred years, although 
the earliest of them belong to the Heroic Undated period of the History of 
Typography. They have been most liberally furnished by our Fellows 
and Friends ; and I have myself also had the gratification of contributing 
to the collection. Without attempting to anticipate anything which any 
Gentlemen may be prepared to offer to this Meeting in illustration of par- 
ticular specimens, — you will perhaps kindly allow me to commence our 
proceedings, by addressing you with a few general remarks on these Monu- 
ments of Ancient Typography, which may serve to point out more explicitly 
the principal features of interest in this collection : and these appear to me 
to be resolved into the Four Classes following : — 

1. BLOCK-BOOKS. 
II. EARLY PRINTED BOOKS. 

III. HOR-ZE ILLUSTRATED GOTHIC HOURS. 

IV. TYPOGRAPHICAL CURIOSITIES. 

In calling your attention to Block-Books, I am, of course, not about to 
instruct The Society of Antiquaries in the signification of the term ; 
and still less do I intend to enter on the multitude of minute Variations 
existing in the different extant copies of those books, which have been pre- 
served by the elaborate investigations of Heinecken and Papillon ; Ottley, 
Singer, and Dibdin; Berjeau and Sotheby. But in order not to pass over 
bo interesting a portion of the History of Printing without some illustra- 
tion, I will request permission to say a few words on a point closely 
connected with them, which has frequently occupied my consideration, 
though it has been hitherto but little discussed. I refer to the very 
obscure nature of the Block- Books themselves to such as were unlearned : 
— and of this I can give no better illustration than the most popular, and 
perhaps best known of those Books, The Biblia Pauperum. 

The First Edition of that work consists of Forty folio Engravings on 
wood, ingeniously composed of subjects and the effigies of personages taken 
from The Old and New Testaments ; of which a series of Fac Similes was 
published by M. J. P. Berjeau in 1859. In his Introduction to that 
volume, he says that " the Biblia Pauperum, the Poor Man's Bible, is 
so called, because it was intended, by presenting a mere summary of some 
of the most important characteristics of both The Old and New Testaments, 
and by speaking with its figures to the eyes of the unlearned, to popularise 
the contents of a work so expensive by its bulk, that, before the invention 
of printing, the possession of a copy was only within the reach of a very 
small number oi rich individuals or monastic corporations." 

This statement appears to me to be but a part of the truth only ; as any 
one may be disposed to admit, who will look at the very artificial arrange- 
ment of the prints in this curious book. It is to be observed also, that the 
text with which it is interspersed, would be as obscure as ever to the 
unlearned poor; and it is not exceedingly elucidatory to even such as can 
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read it ; but it requires either to be explained or carefully considered, so 
that all the interesting parallels and connections in the several pictures 
may be rightly apprehended. 

A copy of M. Berjeau's edition of this work is placed before you : and 
you will see that the Engravings are uniformly divided into three horizontal 
lines, which are again separated into three compartments ; a gothic archi- 
tectural frame-work enclosing the whole. In the centre above, is the 
turret of the edifice, having two arches or windows, in which appear two 
half-length figures of Prophets, with their names beneath them, and some 
appropriate passage taken from their prophecies inscribed on long scrolls 
below. In the vacant space on each side of the tower, is an inscription in 
very rude gothic letters, full of difficult contractions, in which the subjects 
in the next division below are briefly expressed from the books of The Old 
Testament and the Gospels. The second stage of the building contains in 
the centre one great event taken from the life of Jesus Christ ; having on 
the left a typical subject from The Old Testament, and on the right another 
taken from the Gospels ; and beneath each of the latter are two explanatory 
lines of rhyming Latin verses. In the lowest stage of all the pictures, are 
two more arches like those above, with the figures of two other prophets, 
having their names, scrolls inscribed with their prophecies, and explanatory 
verses in rhyming Latin printed beneath them. 

Although all these subjects and inscriptions are intimately dependent 
on, and illustrate, each other, I would now, - with great deference submit 
the enquiry, Whether it be possible, that the Uninstructed Poor could 
derive much benefit from these pictures, without having the connection of 
the several parts explained and the text read to them ? But if we can have 
the charity to think it likely, that even before the Reformation, there 
might have been pious and zealous Missionaries who travelled through the 
forests and remote districts, carrying with them these rude prints, discours- 
ing on them to the peasants, and then occasionally leaving one to be stuck 
on a cottage- wall ; — we can at once understand how naturally the name 
of " The Poor Man's Bible " originated, and how that by means of it 
u to the Poor the Gospel was preached." 

M. Berjeau observes, that although this book has been long known in 
Germany, France, and England, by its popular title, in the language pecu- 
liar to each nation, as well as by the Latin Biblia Pariperum, — that name 
has been frequently disputed by bibliographers, on the ground that the 
engravings really represent the historiated windows of the Convent of 
Hirschau in Swabia. He appears to have shewn that this is not probable 
as an historical fact ; but it must be admitted that the compositions have 
in them very much of fenestral-art, and might possibly have been really 
taken from the windows of some church or religious house, where the 
brethren were accustomed to explain the subjects painted on them to occa- 
sional visitors. All such historical windows may be made most interesting 
by explanation : as may be seen in the text to the " Vitraux Peints de la 
Caikedrale de Bourges" a splendid publication illustrated by MM. Martin 
and Cahier ; and even in the strange bizarre volume set forth by Thomas 
Gent in 1762, which he called " The most delectable, scriptural, and pious 
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History of the famous and magnificent Great Eastern Window, according 
to beautiful portraitures, in St. Peter's Cathedral, York. Impressed by 
the Author in St. Peter's Gate." 

But if the Biblia Pauperum, with the contents of which, as generally de- 
rived from The Holy Scriptures, all might be supposed to be familiar, so much 
information is required, — what must have been the extent of teaching wanted 
to enable even ordinary persons, before the middle of the Fifteenth century, 
to understand and to profit by the pictures of two other celebrated Block- 
Books, called Ars Memorandi, and Historia Virginis Maria ex Cantica 
Canticorum ? The first of these was designed to convey by the means of a 
large figure, typical of one of the Evangelists, accompanied by a number of 
pictorial emblems, — a knowledge of the principal events recorded in his 
Gospel. In the absence of the originals, let any one look in proof of this 
argument at the large, fac-similes given by Mr. Sotheby and Dr. Dibdin's 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana, or even at the greatly improved reductions of all 
the four Evangelistical effigies, which will be found in the Bibliographical 
Decameron, Vol. I. Third Day, p. 132-135. 

The volume of impressions from Engraved blocks designed from the 
Canticles, consists of Thirty-two subjects, in which the Spouse and the 
Church are considered as being visibly typified in the person of the Blessed 
Virgin. This spiritualising would require much careful instruction by 
the teachers of the common people : especially if Mr. Sotheby's ex- 
planation of it may be admitted, that it was " one of the earliest pro- 
mulgated auxiliaries to the Reformation of the Church." I cannot leave 
this very remarkable volume without observing to you that, notwithstanding 
the grotesqueness of the designs, they are full of curious costume, architectural 
antiquities, and representations of manners. The female figures also, are 
often delineated with wonderful grace and beauty, as may be seen in 
Mr. Sotheby's fac-similes, and in M. Berjeau's reproduction of the whole 
series of prints, published in 1860, both of which are placed before 
you. 

All the Block-Books of this Heroic Age of Printing were not, however, 
quite so obscure. The volume called Ars Moriendi, at once addressed 
itself to all understandings, in the grotesque figures of a dying person in 
his bed, attacked by the remembrance of his former sins and follies, and 
present infirmities and temptations, in the visible forms of hideous fiends : 
counteracted by earthly, comfort, and spiritual assistance and hope, in the 
form of friends, ministers, and angels. Such thoughts would be readily 
. understood by all, however rudely they might be expressed. 

These volumes, as well as all the other Block-Books hitherto dis- 
covered, are most accurately described and excellently represented in 
numerous specimens in the late Mr. S. Leigh Sotheby's fine work on the 
subject, published in 1858, and already referred to. The first of them which 
ig noticed is entitled Sancti Johannis Apocalypsis, and it contains a series of 
Forty-eight engraved pages, intended to represent pictorially the Visions 
recorded in St. John's Book of the Revelations. I have placed before you 
for exhibition a copy of this very curious work, in which the prints are 
coarsely though characteristically coloured. 
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I will not pursue the subject of Block-Books any farther than to 
observe, that^bhe specimens of them which are now extant, appear to be 
between twenty and thirty in number ; exhibiting, however, very nume- 
rous editions, as shewn by the many distinct variations in the re-engrav- 
ings of the same Subjects. This circumstance indicates their extreme 
popularity; and it seems also to prove that the prints were frequently 
dispersed separately : as the possession of the whole series would generally 
be out of the reach of the common people in Holland and Germany, however 
low might have been their original price. 

All these volumes belong to the Undated and most ancient part of the 
History of Foreign Printing, before the Invention of Moveable Types had 
led to the production of works more substantially valuable and useful. 
Those which were printed in the transition-period were partly Block-books, 
and some others are now accepted as having belonged to the very earliest 
volumes produced by Separate Types. These appear to have consisted of the 
works of grammatical instruction usually known by the name of Donatus, 
the tutor of St. Jerome, who compiled the grammar by which he was 
taught the Latin language. 

The real History of the Typographical Art must be dated, so far as any 
probable period can be assigned to it, from the general Use of Moveable 
Types ; and the appearance of Books produced in different Cities, with a 
certain Tear, and the Imprint of a certain Place attached to them : for 
almost as soon as the wonderful Invention was known to exist, all the 
principal European States became desirous of benefiting by it. The 
periods of undisputed dated specimens of books printed at these places, is 
under half a century : and perhaps it will not be inappropriate to this 
subject if I recite to you some of them, as they are recorded in 
Dr. Henry Cotton's excellent Typographical Gazetteer published in 1825. 

Mentz — 1457 Bruges and Brescia — 1473 

Cologne — 1466 Bruxelles and Westminster— 1474 

Home — 1467 Leyden — 1476 

Oxford — 1468 Antwerp and London — 1480 

Venice and Milan — 1469 Leipzig — 1481 

Paris — 1470 Harlaem and Magdeburg — 1483 

Bologna, Florence, and Utrecht — 1484 

Strasburg — 1471 Madrid— 1499 



These notices bring us to the Second division of this Address, which com- 
prises Early Printed Books : but under that title I propose to confine 
myself to an account of such as were produced in This Country; with a few 
observations on the Introduction of the Art of Printing into England, as 
naturally leading us to William Caxton. 

It must.be very well known to all our friends who are acquainted 
with Ancient Typography, that there exist Eight Copies of a Volume indis- 
putably bearing the Imprint of Oxford, and dated 1468, but Without any 
Name of the Printer. This is usually called " The Oxford Book ; " and 
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its existence was first made known to the literary world in 1664, in con- 
nection with a romantic narrative of the secret introduction -of the Typo- 
graphical Art into England, and the establishment of a printing-press 
at Oxford,— on the pretended authority of " a record and manuscript in 
Lambeth-house." It has, however, never yet been found, though it 
has been frequently most carefully sought for. The author of the volume 
in which this story was propagated, was Richard Atkins, Esq., a gentleman 
of university-education, travel, and of a good family in .Gloucestershire; 
who had greatly reduced his fortune in the civil-wars, and after the 
Restoration endeavoured to retrieve it, by attempting to prove the King's 
right to grant the exclusive printing of law-books. He tried to effect 
this partly by law-proceedings, on which he expended upwards of £1000 ; 
and partly by the publication of his " Original and Growth of Printing, 
Collected out of the History and Records of this Kingdom" 

He states in that work, on the authority of the Lambeth document, that 
Archbishop Bourchier having successfully moved King Henry VL to 
procure " a printing-mould " to be brought into this realm, the means 
resolved on were to provide a large sum of money for inducing some of 
Guttenberg's workmen secretly to leave Harlaem, and bring the art to 
England. One thousand marks (£666 13s. 4d.) were provided for the 
purpose, and the management of the design was first committed to a 
person named Robert Turnour, a gentleman of the Office of the Robes, Jn 
some estimation with the King. He is stated to have engaged the assist- 
ance of William Caxton, who was accustomed to travel commercially into 
Holland and the Low-countries. Turnour disguised himself; but Caxton 
being well-known did not attempt any concealment ; and they proceeded 
first to Amsterdam and then to Leyden; "not daring," says Atkins, "to 
enter Harlaem itself, for the town was very jealous, having imprisoned 
and apprehended divers persons who came from other parts for the same 
purpose." The King then remitted 500 marks more, on the information 
of Turnour " that he had almost done his work ; a bargain, as he said, 
having been struck betwixt him and two Hollanders, for bringing off one 
of the under-workmen, whose name was Frederick Corsells or Corsellis : 
who late one night .stole from his fellows in disguise into a vessel pre- 
pared before for that purpose ; and so, the wind favouring the design, was 
brought safe to London." As it was not considered prudent to employ 
him in London, Archbishop Bourchier sent him to Oxford with a guard, 
which continually watched- him, until he had taught the Typographical Art 
to some others appointed under him. 

The only book which was produced at Oxford in 1468 was an Exposi- 
tion of the Apostles' Creed by Rufinus, erroneously attributed to St. 
Jerome : but the date of the next volume printed at the same place is 
1479. This very large and remarkable discrepancy, without regarding 
the romantic record of Mr. Atkins, raised the first objection, as well as the 
supposition whether the date should not be ten years later. The circum- 
stance also that the types with which it is printed being found in only 
three other books professing to have been produced in this country, induced 
Dr. Dibdin, after a very careful examination, to consider that it might be 
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a foreign production, notwithstanding the colophon. In the year 1812 
the late Mr. ' S. W. Singer printed a small impression of a tract on the 
authenticity u of the Book Printed at Oxford in m.cccc.lx.viii. — in which 
is examined its claim to be the first Book Printed in England." 

After the consideration of a great deal of evidence on both sides, Mr. 
Singer arrived at the conclusion that the book was genuine ; that the date 
and imprint were genuine; and that it had been really produced " at Oxford 
in 1468, by some foreign printer, of whose name we have at present no 
knowledge : with types probably brought with him from the Continent, or 
formed by him here, upon the model of those used by the German Printers 
in the infancy of the Art." At the time of the printing of Mr. Singer's 
tract, only Four Copies of the Oxford Book were known, the last of which 
was then a very recent discovery ; but when Dr. Dibdin published the 
Fourth volume of his Bibliotheca Spenceriana in 1815, Lord Spencer's copy 
made the Eighth. Dr. Dibdin stated therein, that though Mr. Singer and 
himself had formerly agreed in believing that the Date of the Oxford 
Book was genuine, they then considered that it should be read ten years 
later, 1478: partly because the leaves have Signatures, which are not 
found before 1470; and partly on account of the great lapse of time 
intervening before another work appeared from the Oxford Press. 

Mr. Atkins endeavours to explain this difficulty , by saying that the "press 
at Oxford was afterwards found to be inconvenient for the sole printing 
place in England, as being too far from London and the sea ; " and another 
answer has been the breaking out of the Wars of the Hoses in 1469 ; 
but it is to be presumed that the same cause would have produced the 
same effect in London, yet Oaxton's press at Westminster was continued 
at work during the whole of those disordered times. If a conjecture may 
still be offered concerning the Oxford Book, which should harmonise all 
these discordant elements, — it might be expressed thus: — That the 
Oxford Book was Unintentionally Misdated, for which reason the Authorities 
of Oxford caused the impression to be destroyed ; which will account for 
the extreme rarity of copies of it. That it was really printed abroad, 
with the other books executed with the same types, as specimens for 
the University to decide on the engagement of the printers. And that 
consequently when Theodore Bood, of Cologne, and an Englishman 
named Thomas Hunt, actually commenced printing at Oxford in 1480, they 
had a new fount of type materially differing from the former. Dibdin 
observes, that in the works printed with the Types of the First Oxford 
book there is not any Printer's Name ; and that " sufficient instances may 
be adduced of books having been executed at one place, with the name of a 
different place in the colophon" 

This enquiry will probably always remain an open question, but in the 
present instance it has naturally led us to Caxton; concerning whom 
Mr. Singer rightly remarks at the close of his tract, that the decision of 
the matter does not in the least affect his venerable reputation, but that 
his memory will ever command all the admiration and respect due to the 
First English Printer. 
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I now place before you Four Books printed by this great Father of 
British Typography ; being 

The Lyf of our Lady: a Poem written by Dan John Lydgate, a 
Monk of the Abbey of Bury St. Edmund's ; from the press of Caxton, 
but without any place or date. 

The Ymage or Myrrour of the Worlde : written by Gaultier De 
Metz in 1245 ; and Translated and printed by Caxton in the Abbey of 
Westminster, in the 21st year of Edward IV. 1481. 

The Polycronicon : — compiled by Ranulphus Higden, a Benedictine 
brother of St. Werburgh's Monastery, Chester, printed in 1482. 

The Fayt of Armes and of Chyualrye : written by Christine of Pisa ; 
also Translated by Caxton and printed by him July 14th, 1489. 

Most of the works produced at The First English Press, hare 
their own literary history; but those books which had been translated 
and prepared for it by the First English Printer must always have 
an especial claim on the regard and the remembrance of every English 
reader, who really loves his country and his language. The works which 
were executed by Caxton himself, and which he subsequently published, 
are some of the most interesting of any which he produced; and it is 
chiefly from the Prohemes, the Prefaces, and the Prologues, which are 
prefixed to them, that we derive the very little positive information 
which is now extant concerning him. But to these autobiographical 
notices, we must always most gratefully add those additional memorials 
which have been collected by the industrious research of Oldys and 
Lewis, Ames, Herbert, and Dibdin. We have now, however, a far more 
copious and valuable book of reference on this subject by Mr. William 
Blades, in the first volume of his Life and Typography of William 
Caxton, England's Proto-typographer, compiled from Original sources, 
which has been published during the present year. 

Though the time of the birth of Caxton is quite uncertain, it has been 
confidently placed about 1412, which is probably too soon by ten years, 
as it is shewn by Mr. Blades. He refers to the early part of his 
own life in terms which are equally filial and religious, in the intro- 
duction to his Translation of his friend Bolomiere's Life of Charles the 
Great ; " enprynted the fyrst daye of Decembre, and the fyrst yere of Kyng 
Harry the Seventh," 1485: — and he says "I have emprysed and con- 
cluded in myself to reduce this said book into our English, after the simple 
cunning that God hath lent to me: — whereof I humbly, and with all my 
heart Thank Him, And also (I) am bounden to Pray for my Fatherland 
Mother's Souls, — that in my youth set me to school : by which, by the 
sufferance (permission) of God, I get my living : — I hope truly." 

At this period, Caxton states that " the most quantity of the people 
understood not Latin nor French in this JRoyaume of England : " and in his 
preface to the " Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye" he says " I was borne, 
and lerned myn English, in Kente in the Weald : where, I doubte not, is 
spoken as broade and rude Englissh, as in any place- in England." Else- 
where, he notices London having been his mother, from whom he had 
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received his nurture and means of living : by which he seems to refer 
to his having been apprenticed, June 24th, 1438, to Robert Large, a 
Merchant-Mercer, who was Lord Mayor of London in 1439. Some time 
after the decease of his master, about 1449, he went abroad, apparently as 
a resident-agent or factor, for " the space of xxx yere, for the moste part 
in the countries of Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand." In the 
leisure which Caxton found in his occupation, whatever it might be, — 
he says I took a French book, — " for the eschewying of idleness, mother 
of all vices, — and read therein many strange marvellous histories, wherein 
I found great pleasure and delight." This work, he continues, " I trans- 
lated into English, and finished it in Coleyn, in time of the troublous 
world; and of the great divisions being and reigning; as well in the 
Royaumes of England and France, as in all other places universally 
through the world : that is to wit the Year of our Lord a Thousand, Four 
hundred, and Seventy-one." Having thus become, as it were an author by 
accident, when he returned to England he brought with him the books 
which he had translated or prepared for the press during his residence 
abroad. But he especially brought hither the new Art of Printing ; which he 
says that he "had practysed and lerned at my grete charge and dyspence." 

There can be no doubt that by these words, Caxton indicates that he 
had honourably paid a large sum to be taught the Art, and to be employed 
as a practical workman and partner, as Mr. Blades supposes by Colard 
Mansion at Bruges : and that he had also procured a press and types to be 
brought openly and honourably into England. Tim will appear the 
more natural and probable, if we consider that in 1463 he was Governor 
of the English Merchant- Adventurers at Bruges. He was also after- 
wards appointed by Edward IV. to assist the royal ambassadors to con- 
tinue, or remodel, a Treaty of Commerce with the Duke of Burgundy. 
He was evidently in this capacity when the King's sister Margaret went 
to Bruges in 1468 to be united to Charles, Duke of Burgundy ; and, as 
the Truce of Commerce was renewed at that ceremony for thirty years, 
Caxton appears to have returned to England about 1473, being then 
retained in the service of the Duchess. 

It is not unlikely that he was authorised to transport with him types 
and even workmen to this country, under some special municipal and 
commercial regulations ; for his immediate successors in London were 
foreigners, who were naturalised before they began to print as masters. 
The first book bearing the name of Caxton is now considered to be the 
" Recuyell of the Histories of Troye," which is without a date, and it is 
supposed to have been executed at Bruges between the years 1464 and 
1474. It must be, however, remembered by all for whom the Exhibition 
of this Evening has any attractions, — that the First Work printed by Cax- 
ton, bearing his Name, with the addition of a Place and a Date, — is The 
Game and Playe of the Chesse, produced at Westminster in 1474 ; 
though Mr. Blades considers it to have been also printed at Bruges. But 
so intimately is this date supposed to be connected with the name and fame 
of Caxton, that the mysterious mark which is found placed between his 
initials in his typographical device, has never been satisfactorily explained 
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otherwise, than as a chronogram of the two Arabic Numerals 7 and 4, as they 
were written at the period. This device, attached to a very beautiful Fac 
simile of the book on the Game of Chess, was published by Mr. Vincent 
Figgins, for the benefit of The Printers 1 Alms Houses, in 1855. The whole 
number of books which are at present known to have been produced by 
Caxton is upwards of Sixty : and, as almost the whole of them are in his 
own language, he may well be regarded as the First English Printer. 
The last of his dated works are " The JEneid of Virgil," and, with singular 
propriety — " The Arte and Crafte to knowe well (how) to Dye;" both printed 
in the year 1490. He died in the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, of 
which he appears to have been an active and respected member, in the year 
1491-1492. The vestry-book for the date contains an entry of 6s. 8d. paid 
for four torches at his funeral, and 6d. for tolling the bell ; but the record 
extending from 1496 to 1498 mentions the Printed Books that were 
bequethen to the Church by William Caxton. 

An Entry on the Patent-Koll of the Eleventh Year of Henry VII. states 
that Wynkyn De Worde, whose name is always so intimately connected 
with that of our First Printer, — came to England from the Duchy of 
Lorraine. He is described as being " Fabricator Impressorum Librorum;" 
and he was naturalised April 20th, 1496. In continuation of the romance 
published by Atkins, it has been affirmed by Anthony a Wood and 
Thomas Hearne, that Wynkyn De Worde came secretly to England with 
Corsellis and Tumour, and had a printing-office in Oxford near Oriel 
College, in Grope-lane ; which thence came to be called Wynkyn-lane, 
where " these outlanders " kept the Art of Printing to themselves. But 
Dr. Dibdin properly adds, "it is a well-known fact that not a single 
book executed by De Worde, was ever discovered with a colophon describ- 
ing him to have printed at Oxford. On the contrary, there is a succession 
of the strongest evidence, namely of upwards of Four hundred works 
printed by him, that his business was exclusively confined to Westminster 
and Fleet-street." Wynkyn De Worde appears really to have been 
employed by Caxton, in whose house at Westminster he first printed, 
and to have been patronised by Margaret of Beaufort, the mother of 
Henry VII. From Westminster he removed to the sign of the Sun in 
Fleet-street, against the Conduit. The earliest book which can be posi- 
tively assigned to him, is the Liber Festivalis, dated 1493, and the latest 
is an edition of iEsop, bearing the year 1535 ; at which time, however, 
he must haVe been dead, as his Will was proved January 19th, 1534 
(1535). I cannot avoid noticing to you that this Will is a genuine 
printer's testament, for nearly all the legacies in it are " in books" varying 
in value from xx shillings to xx marks. There are not any of the 
ancient English printers who are more distinguished by the number, 
variety, and curiosity of their productions, than Wynkyn de Worde, for 
Religious works and Legends, Grammars and School-books, Histories and 
Statutes, and especially Romances and curious old Poetry, all came from 
his press ; and the specimens described by Dibdin amount to 407. I have 
placed before you for exhibition Five of his volumes : — 
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Dives bt Pauper : Enprented at Westmonstre : 1496. 

The Ordynarye op Crysten Men: Enprynted in the Cyte of London 
in the Flete-strete in the Sygne of the Sonne : 1506. 

A Mornynge Remembraunce had at the MonetK s-Mynde of the noble 
Pryncess Margaret, Countesse of Rychemonde and Darbye : 1509. 

The Cronycle op Englonde, with The Frute of Tymes. 1518. 

Legenda Aurea : That is to saye in Englysshe The Golde Legende : 
For lyke as passeth Golde in Value All other Metallys, so this 
Legende excelleth All other Bookes. Fynysshed att Westmynster, 
the xvij daye of August, the yere of our Lorde m.cccccxxvii. 
Imprynted at London, in Flete-strete at the Sygne of the Sonne. 

Richard Pynson is the next eminent English printer in the order of 
time, and his patent of naturalisation shews that he was a Norman by 
birth, and that he came to England in 1493. He also was employed by 
Caxton, whom he calls his master in the proheme of one of his volumes 
now placed before you The Tales of Canterburie. It is without date 
or place, but Dibdin says that it was probably the first book printed by 
Pynson. The first two impressions of Chaucer's Tales were printed by 
Caxton ; and he had evidently prepared this text for an improved edition. 
" This book," says Pynson, " was diligently ouirsene by the pollitike reason 
and ouirsight of my worshipful Master William Caxton, accordinge to the 
entente and effecte of the seid Geoffrey Chaucer." From the rudeness 
of the types used by Pynson, and the early period at which he came to 
England, it has been conjectured that he was a more ancient typographer 
than even Wynkyn de Worde. You- may observe this coarseness of his 
letters in the copy of his edition of Dives et Pauper, which I have now 
laid before you, printed in 1493, being theirs* of his books with a date, 
when he was dwelling " at the Temple-barre of London." There is also 
a copy of his Shyp of Folys, printed in 1509 ; which is the First 
impression of Alexander Barclay's English text. And there is a fourth 
specimen of his printing exhibited in the law-tract entitled Diuersitez 
de Courtz, et lour iurisdictions, printed in 1526, at which time he called 
himself " printer to the Kynge's noble Grace." It is the smallest book 
which he ever produced. 

Julyan Notary began to print in England as early as 1498, since that 
date is found attached to an impression of the Salisbury Missal executed 
by him at Westminster, in connection with John Barbier, a skilful French 
typographer. But the specimen of his press which I have placed before 
you, is The Golden Legend— accomplysshed and fynysshed at Tempell- 
barr, the xvi daye of Feuerer: the Yere of our Lorde a Thousande, ccccc.iij." 
It is a very curious book, though it is far from possessing any typo- 
graphical beauty ; but it has a large and grand frontispiece engraven on 
wood, representing the Divine Personages and beatified Saints in glory. 
It is remarkable that Dibdin supplies the description of this edition of 
The Golden Legend, solely from Herbert, as though he had never seen it 
himself, when he published the second volume of the Typographical 
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Antiquities in 1812. There is a fine copy of it in The Library of The 
London Institution. 

In the Grant of Armorial Ensigns given to Thomas Berthelet, which 
is yet extant in The Heralds' College, he is styled " Esqnyer, Gentillman ;" 
and he was the second typographer after Pynson, who was made the King's 
Printer, for which his annual fee was £4 sterling. This seems to have 
been the reason that so many of the volumes which he printed were law- 
books, and that he is the best known by them. But the other productions 
of his press were also numerous and varied in their subjects, as may be 
seen by the specimens which I have exhibited. One of these is Sir Thomas 
Chaloner's Translation of The Praise of Folie : a Booke made in Latyne 
by that great Clerlce, Erasmus Roterodamus ; — Imprinted in FUtestrete, in 
the House of Thomas Berthelet, cum privihgio solum — 1549. My other 
book printed by Berthelet is his edition of John Gower's Conpessio 
Amantis, executed in 1554. The earliest authentic date of his printing 
is 1530, and he died about Christmas 1555. 

John Day, whose productions are the last of those of the early 
English Printers with which I shall trespass on your patience, — must 
always be regarded as the First great Protestant Printer of England ; and 
Ames remarks of him, that " it looks as if he forebore printing during the 
reign of Mary, and employed his time in bringing the Art to greater per- 
fection ; as appears by his works printed afterwards." His earliest book, 
however, was produced in 1546, in the reign of Henry VIII., being An 
Account of the tragicall Death of David Beatoun, Bishop of St Andrewes. 
Imprinted at London by John Day, dwelling in Sepulchre's Parishe, at the 
Signe of the Resurrection, a little above Holburne Conduit" I have quoted 
this colophon, in order to point out to you the conceit of his first typogra- 
phical device. It is composed of a landscape with the sun rising, and a 
sleeping child who is awakened by another child ; and on a label extending 
out of a very rich frame are inscribed the words — " Arise ! for it is Day-" 

There are Three specimens of his printing now exhibited from my own 
collection, the first of which consists of the Fruteftjll Sermons 
Preached by the right reuerend Father and constant Martyr of Jesus Christ 
M. Hugh Latimer, newly emprinted, with others not heretofore set forth in 
print. 1549. There was an excellent edition of this most interesting book 
produced by The Parker Society in 1844, which is one of the rarest of 
the series so published. 

Ajiother of Day's books which I have now exhibited, is entitled 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiastigarum, ex authoritate primum Regis 
Henrici VIII. deinde per Regem Edouardum VI. provecta adauctaque. 1571. 

The last specimen of Day's printing to which I shall call your attention, 
is a very fine set of the Part-Music of The Whole Psalmes — which may be 
sung to all Musicall Instrumentes : set forth for the Encrease of Vertue, and 
Abolishyng of other vayne and trifling Ballades. Imprinted at London, by 
John Day, dwelling ouer Aldersgate, beneath Saint Martyris. Cum gratia 
et priuilegio Regies Majestatis per Septennium. 1563. The set consists of 
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four books, bound separately for the different voices, Contra- Tenor, Tenor, 
Medius, and Bassus ; and in the Bass-part there is a table with the names 
of the composers. There is also in three of the volumes an interesting 
print of a professor of music teaching a woman with some children about 
her, evidently drawn and engraved by the* excellent foreign artists who 
executed the illustrations in Foxe's Acts and Monuments, The fourth 
volume, the Medius-Part, has a stately wood-engraving of the Arms of 
Elizabeth. In looking at these rare and curious Part-Books, we are 
reminded of a passage in Morley's Introduction to Practical Musick, pub- 
lished in 1597, where Philomathes says " supper being ended, and musick- 
boobs, according to custom, being brought to table, the mistress of the 
house presented me with a part, earnestly requesting me to sing. But 
when, after many excuses, I protested unfeignedly that I could not, every 
one began to wonder; yea some whispered to others, demanding how I was 
brought up." 

John Day must always be gratefully remembered for the many excellent 
books which he printed ; and especially for his having produced Taverner'a 
Bible and TindaVs New Testament, Latimer's Sermons, and the first four 
editions of Foxe's Acts and Monuments ; and the original impression of the 
beautiful little volume of Christian Prayers commonly known as Queen 
Elizabeth's Prayer-book. He died July 23rd, 1584. 



In passing now to the subject of Illustrated Horje, I should first 
remark that it is curious to find Oaxton in his Proheme to the Histories of 
Troy taking some pains to convince his reader that he had been at great 
expense " to ordeyne this sayd booke in prynte, after the maner and forme 
as ye may here see ; for it is not wreton with penne and ynke, as other 
bokes ben, to the end that every man may have them at ones." This was 
written in 1471 ; but in France, even thirteen years after this period, the 
earliest French printers were endeavouring to conceal the mechanical means 
employed for producing the Heures and Missals by the press, and to make 
them pass for the more common kinds of painted Manuscripts. The 
occupation of the Scribe, as a copyist of books, was lost in the new Art 
of Typography ; but the skill of the Illuminator was still required to make 
a printed book of prayers pass for a Manuscript. 

They are, however, often so well executed, as to require an experienced 
eye to distinguish between a volume of genuine writing and illuminations, 
N and a well-painted book really printed on vellum. Originally these 
Offices actually contained manuscript leaves, interspersed with illustrations 
engraved on wood almost in outline, which were printed on stout vellum, 
and subsequently painted with strong opaque colours, heightened with 
lights and hatchings pencilled in gold; which made them very closely 
resemble coarse iUuminations. At the commencement of the different 
Houra and Services were placed large whole-page engravings, representing 
the same subjects, following in the same order as those which were painted 
in the larger niiniatures of the Manuscript Offices. The type also was 
cut in exact imitation of the Gothic text, as it was written by the beat 
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scribes of the time ; and even the printed matter was set-up with blanks 
for initials and paragraphs, which were inserted by the Illuminators in 
gilded letters on coloured grounds. 

As these were the characteristic features of the many fine and graphic 
specimens of " Heures Gotkiques " produced by the earliest Parisian 
printers, the account of their first production, related by Brunet, is natural 
and consistent. He states that soon after the introduction of printing 
into Paris, the booksellers of the city being very desirous of employing 
the Art on some works likely to have a rapid sale, considered that those 
for which there would be the most general demand, would be the books 
containing the devotions appointed for the Canonical Hours of Prayer, 
and required by religious persons of all classes. " But," he continues, 
"the Prayer-books with which they had been hitherto provided, were 
written on vellum ; decorated with initial-letters adorned with gold and 
colours, and almost always more or less embellished with miniatures, 
executed with various degrees of excellence. In the Calendar there were 
introduced small subjects delicately painted, representing the rustic- 
labours, the ordinary occupations, and even the appropriate diversions, of 
all the months in the year. But to the great Festivals, to the Saints' days, 
and to the Office for the Dead, there were prefixed large miniatures, 
either designed from The Holy Scriptures, or relating to the solemn 
Mysteries which they celebrated. The other paintings referred to the lives 
of the Saints who were commemorated : and there might almost always be 
found pictures of David and Bathsheba, the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Crucifixion, the Kesurrection and the Ascension of Jesus Christ, the 
Martyrdom of St. John the Evangelist, etc. It is also to be remem- 
bered, that in some parts of the more valuable manuscripts the pages were 
surrounded by borders of different degrees of variety and richness, gene- 
rally consisting of flowers, birds, insects, and graceful arabesques, in 
which gold and the most vivid colours were happily united. It was there- 
fore natural that these beautiful volumes should be regarded almost as 
valuable jewels, which were successively transmitted through families from 
one generation to another. As the people, therefore, were thus accus- 
tomed to recite their devotional Hours from such decorated volumes, 
the question arose how far it would be possible to obtain any encourage- 
ment for plain and unadorned typography. To supply these decorations, 
therefore, recourse was had to the Art of Engraving on Wood, which was 
employed to improve or reproduce, as nearly as possible, the designs first 
developed in the Manuscript Hor« for the ornamentation of Printed Books." 

" A bookseller named Simon Vostre, was the first person in Paris who 
thus connected Typography with Engraving on Wood; and with the 
aid of an artist whom Papillon calls Jollat, and Philip Pigouchet, a 
printer, he began to publish his Illustrated Gothic Hours from 
a.d. 1486, or even two years earlier. These Hours were equally remark- 
able for the beauty of the vellum, the lustre of the ink, and, above all, for 
the variety of the ornamental borders. In the illustrations were intro- 
duced agreeable arabesques, combined with the most singularly grotesque 
subjects; and succeeded by compositions representing hunting-parties, 
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games, events taken from the Holy Scriptures and from profane-history 
and Mythology ; and finally by the several groups forming the Dance of 
Death. These subjects were all equally popular at the period; and the 
quaintly vivid expression of the dicing may be even still admired. The 
nature of the work required that these borders should be executed in small 
compartments ; and this arrangement allowed of their being separated or 
varied, and re-united at will, to suit the form and size of the volume in 
which they were to be inserted. It was thus easy to give to different copies 
of the same edition of any of these Hours, the appearance of another 
impression, even when the greatest care had been taken to reproduce the 
text page for page. As the larger illustrations of these books were 
intended to be painted, they are in general printed less perfectly than the 
borders, but they are all executed in the same manner." 

The descriptive list of these Illustrated Horse drawn up by Brunet, and 
last printed in 1844, assigns the year 1486 as the earliest period when 
Philip Pigouchet produced a book of Heures a V Usaige de Rome for Simon 
Vostre ; but he also notices one bearing the date of 1484, inserted in the 
Catalogue Capponi, which he had not seen. I have placed Twelve good 
specimens of such volumes before you this evening, the oldest of which is 
dated 1491, though the calendar commences in 1480. They are all care- 
fully described in the following list. 

I. 1480 (1491) Heubes a l'Usage de Romme : Acheuies le Premier iour de ' 
Mars. Lan de grace Mil quatre centz quatre vingtz tif xLpour Simon Vostee. 

Square octavo, in Gatherings of Eight : printed in Gothic letters on Vellum, with figures 
and borders: most of the large subjects, with the initials and paragraphs, illuminated. 
Device of Philippe Pigouchet at the end : Eight leaves of Calendar at the commence- 
ment (Brunei, iv. 2. p. 777, col. 2). 

II. 1498. Heures a l'Usage de Rome : Acheuez Lan Mil.cccc.iiii.xx. 

4* xviii. le xxn, iowr de aoustpour Symon-Yostbe. 

Small Quarto : in Gothic letters on vellum, with figures and borders, including the 
Dance of Death; and the initials illuminated. Device of P. Pigouchkt on the first 
page. (Brunet, iv. 2. p. 778, col. 2.) 

III. 1501. Heubes a l'Usaige de Rome : AcheuSes le. xvij. iour de Juillet. 

Lan m.ccccc. S{ vng, par Thielman Kebueb— pour Gillet Remacle. 

Octavo : in Gothic letters on vellum, with figures and borders, and the initials illumi- 
nated. There is not any impression of July 1501 mentioned by Brunet. 

IV. 1503. Heubes a l'Usage de Rome : ImprimSes et acheuSes a Paris 

le Cinquiesme iour d'Apwril. Lan Mil. cinq cens Sf trois. Par J eh an 

Pychobe : et Remy de Laistbe. 

Quarto : in Gothic letters on vellum with figures and borders, and the initials illu- 
minated. (The Calendar extends from 1497 to 1520. (Brunet, iv 2. p. 800, col 2.) 

V. 1505. Heubes a l'Usaige de Romme : AcheuSes le Premier iour de 

Octobre, Van Mil Cinq cens et cinq. Pab Guillaume Anabat — pour 

Gebmain Habdouin 

Octavo : in Gothic letters, on vellum, with figures and borders, and the initials illu- 
minated. The Square Device of Germain Hardouin. The Calendar extends from 1505 
to 1520. (Brunet, iv. 2. p. 792, col. 1.) 

VI. 1514. Heubes a l'Usaige de Rome. — tout au long sansriens requerir 
avec les grand suffrages : — ImprimSes a Paris par Jehan de la Roche L'an 
Mil Cinq cens Sf quatorze, pour Guillaume Eustace. 
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Octavo : in Gothic letters on vellum, with figures and borders, and completely illumi- 
nated in the best manner of printed books of devotion. Device of G. Eustace on the first 
page. The Calendar from 1507 to 1527. This impression is not described by Brunei. 

VII. 15. .(Marked 1515.) Heubes a l'Usaige de Rome : — ImprimSes a 
Paris par Gillet Habdouyn. 

Octavo, but the volume is without any other signature than Dj. Printed in Gothic 
letter on vellum with large pictures and figures, but without borders to the text. All the 
engravings and initials are well illuminated within architectural frames, and borders of 
flowers and gold branches are painted on every page. The Calendar extends from 1515 to 
1530, out of which the supposed date of the volume has been derived ; but it is in reality 
without any time of imprint. On the first page is Hardouin's Centaur Device, coloured, 
and on the last is his mark of the arms of Portugal, plain; having beneath it the lines 

" Bon ordre et bonne corection 
Yerres en ceste impression 
Tout pour le mieulx." 
(This impression is not described by Brunei.) 

VIII. 15. .(Assumed to be 1510.J Hobe diue VibgiItcs Maeie secundum 
Vsum Romanum : num totaliter ad longum, cum multis Suffragiis, — Parisiis, 
nouiter impressum opera Egidii Habdouyn,— pro Gebmano Habdouyn. 

Small Octavo : in Roman type, on vellum, with sixteen large engravings and a number 
of small figures, but without any borders: the initials illuminated. On the first page 
Hardouin's Centaur-Device. The Calendar is from 1510 to 1530, but the volume is alto- 
gether without date. (Brunei, iv. 2. p. 793. coL 1.) 

IX. 15. . Heubes a l'Usaige de Romme, tout au long sans riens requerir. 
ImprimSes a Parispar Gillet Habdouyn. 

Large Octavo : in Gothic letters, on vellum, without borders, but with 18 large sub- 
jects — the Almanack device and small figures ; all illuminated, with the initials and para- 
graphs, in the best manner of the painted printed Hours. The Calendar is from 1509 to 
1524. (Brunei, iv. 2. p. 792, coL 2.) 

X. 15. . Heubes a l'TTsaige de Romme : toutes au long sans riens 
requerir. Nouvellement ImprimSes a Paris pour Gebmain Habdouin. 

Sextodecimo: on vellum in the Gothic letter, without borders, but with half -page 
subjects enclosed in gilded frames, and the whole illuminated with initials. At the 
commencement of the volume is a modern drawing of the Crucifixion, succeeded by the 
following inscription — Ferdinando quarto Archidvci Austrlac. etc. : Domino 

SYO CLEMENTI8SIMO DEDIT. CASP. SITNIHR D. M.D.LXXXIII. CAL. XbRIS. The 

Armorial Ensigns of the Archduke are painted on the opposite leaf. The Calendar is 
from 1520 to 1538, but the volume is entirely without date. (Brunei, iv. 2. p. 793, 
col. 2.) 

XI. 1522. Heubes a l'Usaige de Rome: toutes au long sans riens 
requerir, — 'Nouvellement ImprimSes a Paris par Thielman Kebyeb. — 
AcheuSes Le X. iour de Septembre. Uan Mil Cinq cens et xxij. 

Large Square Octavo: on Paper, in Gothic letters, with many large subjects, small 
figures, and borders ; printed rubrics and red initials ; and the large Device of Kerver on 
the first page. The Calendar extends from 1522 to 1536. (Brunei, iv. 2. p. 790, 
col. 1.) 

XII. 1529. Missale, ad Consuetudinem Fbatbum Pbedicatobum 
Obdinis Sancti Dominict. — Parisiis, ex OMcina Libraria Vidua spectabilis 
viri Thielmani Kebueb, in Vtco Sancti Jacobi, sub Signo Unicornis, m.d. 
xxix. 

Small Octavo: in Gothic letters, on paper, with many small figures, ornamented 
initials, three large subjects, and Kerver's large Device on the last page. This impres- 
sion is not noticed by Brunet. 
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We have now arrived at the last division of this Bibliographical Address, 
in which it was proposed to include Typographical Curiosities. Every 
one is aware that this is the point in which those lovers t of Old Books 
who were formerly called Bibliomaniacs, are the most vulnerable and the 
least to be defended. But the time has long since passed away, when the 
passion for collecting certain rare and peculiar books, without regard to 
their usefulness, merit, or beauty, was too often a failing with even 
well-educated persons : and Peignot's definition of the Book-Disease can 
perhaps now be applied to very few only of the more intelligent admirers 
of ancient printing and literature. "The Bibliomania," he says, "is a 
passion for the possession of books, not so much to be instructed by them, as 
to have them, and to be delighted with the sight of them. The Biblio- 
maniac ordinarily knows his books only by the titles, the frontispieces, 
and the dates ; and, although he likes the best editions, yet he pursues 
with equal avidity those which have only some peculiarity in the title- 
page." But if our modern book-buyers are removed from this censure, 
they are still further out of the reach of the satirical verses of Sebastian 
Brandt and Alexander Barclay, who give the first place in their Ship of 
Fooles to a Collector of Unprofitable Bookes; who speaks of himself 

thus : — 

" Still am I busy Bookes assemblyng, 

For to have plentie it is a pleasaunt thing 
In my conceyt, to have them aye in hande ; 
But what they meane do I not understand^. 

But yet I have them in great reverence 

And honoure, saving them from filth and ordure 
By often brushing, and much diligence : 

Full goodly bounde, in pleasaunt coverture 
Of Damas, Sattin, or els of Velvet pure : 
I keep them sure ; fearing least they should be lost. 
For in them is the cunning wherein I me boast. 

But if it fortune that any learned men 

Within my house fall unto disputation, 
I drawe the curtaynes to shewe my Bokys then, 

That they of my cunning should make probation : 
I kcpe them not to fall in altercation j 
But while they commune, my Bookes I turne and winde, 
For All is in Them, and Nothing m my Mvnde" 

There are two early copies of the work whence these verses are taken, 
placed upon the table. There is the Nef des Folks printed at Paris in 
1499; and there is the First Edition of Barclay's Translation : "The 
Shyp of Folys op the Worlde, 

Imprentyd in the Cyte of London in Fletestrete at the Signe of Saynt George, 

By Bicharde Pynson to hys coste and charge. 

Ended the yere of our Sauiour m.d.ix. the xiiij day of Decembre," 

This satire is now quite pointless to Book-collectors. For though there 
may still exist the liking for Large Paper Copies, and Uncut Copies ; First 
Editions, sensibly Illustrated Works, and Books Printed on Vellum ; all 
these will probably have intrinsical worth and beauty ; and even the desire 
of possessing them is itself more wisely regulated than it was when the 

c 2 
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Bibliomania was described and attacked by the Abbe Rive, Dibdin, Dr. 
Ferriar, and the Rev. James Beresford. It is worth observing that much 
of this improvement has been really effected by some of the probable means 
of Cure of the Bibliomania suggested by the sagacity of Dr. Dibdin so long 
back as 1809 ; the best results of which he did not live to witness. The 
reprinting of scarce and valuable works, like the English Chronicles and the 
Somers and Harleian Tracts, and Hakluyt's Voyages, was then in progress 
only ; and they were all published at the highest prices of the period. 
Another remedy which he recommended, was a more sound and accurate 
knowledge of Bibliography, as a science leading to an intelligent acquaint- 
ance with the contents of books. With this design, Sir Samuel Eger- 
ton Brydges produced his Censura Literaria, in ten volumes, commenced 
in 1809 ; and continued the subject in 1814 in the Restituta, in four 
volumes more. In connection with Mr. Joseph Haslewood he also pub- 
lished The British Bibliographer between the years 1810 and 1814, in 
four other volumes ; but all these excellent collections were regarded as 
being chiefly addressed to the initiated. The Retrospective Review, 
however, which was commenced in 1820, and extended to fourteen 
volumes, rendered a very material service to a general understanding 
of the merits and contents of many of the best old books. In 1812 
was established The Roxburghe Club, bring the first of those Societies the 
members of which printed curious old books and poetry for presentation to 
each other. This was succeeded by The Bannatyne Club in 1823, The 
Maitland Club in 1828, and The Surtees Society and The Abbotsford Club 
in 1834. A great number of excellent and interesting volumes were pro- 
duced by all these associations ; many of them being from original memoirs 
and manuscripts of great historical value, never before printed. But they 
were for the most part both exclusive and expensive ; and it was not until 
the formation of The Camden Society in 1838, and those other Literary 
Printing Societies which followed it down to the year 1846, thatethe public 
generally could derive much benefit from the system. Although they 
certainly perpetuated one great characteristic of the Bibliomania, a love 
for Privately- Printed Books, — by such Associations the knowledge and right 
appreciation of the Old Literature of England became more widely 
extended, and the Collectors of Books bought them with more dis(jrrmina- 
tion, either to assist in the pursuit of a special subject, or to bring 
together some specimens of old works which might illustrate the History 
or the Literature, the Arts or the Manners of certain periods ; — and 
so become instructive to all. 

It has been upon this principle that I have myself acted ; and this must 
be my apology for the very miscellaneous collection which I have placed 
before you to-night. No man's life is long enough, nor is any ordinary pri- 
vate fortune sufficient, to effect a great deal in the way of forming a good 
methodical Library ; and my life has been always too much occupied to 
allow me to do more in the pursuit of Bibliography, than to preserve some 
good types of several classes of scarce Books : as a few Illuminated Manu- 
scripts of the best periods; the series of Horse and Early English Typography 
already noticed ; and a fair number of interesting Shakesperian reliques. 
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I have but a very few of the older printed Bibles and New Testaments ; 
but such as I have now placed before you are of extreme rarity. There is 
the Bible by Myles Coverdale, published in 1535, and his New Testa- 
ment, printed by Kegnault at Paris, in 1538, which was formerly in the 
possession of Dr. Daly : there is Tyndale's Pentateuch of 1530, " printed 
at Marlborow, in the Land of Hesse, by Hans Luft : " there are Martin 
Lempereur's French and English New Testaments, printed at Antwerp in 
1534 and 1535; and there is the New Testament printed at London by 
Kichard Jugge in 1552. 

Of Early Editions of Shakespeare, allow me to point out to you the 
Four Plays falsely attributed to him, all in quarto; and Ten quarto 
editions of the genuine dramas; with an original copy of the Sonnets 
and of the First Folio. One of these small quarto tracts shews the 
play of the The Life and Death of King Richard II. in its original state 
as it was sold for one shilling, and not improbably at the Globe 
Theatre where it was acted. With these works I may also notice that 
there is the First Edition of Milton's Paradise Lost, containing the 
first three Title-pages. There are likewise placed before you several other 
books which are remarkable either for their age or their elegance, or some 
particular feature of curiosity; but their respective titles and dates are 
attached to all of them. 

I cannot conclude this very slight paper, without apologising, in the 
most ample manner, for not having described or referred to any of the 
books which are before us beside my own. I found it, however, impos- 
sible properly to review so considerable a collection of specimens, because 
it seemed every day to increase in numbers and importance : and I can 
hope only that the few remarks which I have made, may be accepted by 
this meeting as being generally useful for the illustration of our present 
Exhibition op Early Printed Books. Whilst offering my apology for 
my own deficiencies, I have the satisfaction of leaving in abler hands the 
Resume, which I trust will be given by Mr. J. Winter Jones at our next 
meeting, of the whole of this interesting, and may I not add, marvellous, 
Collection ? 

I have now only to request that you will kindly excuse the length 
of this Address, and the apparent self-laudation which you may suppose 
to be discoverable in it. But as Rosencrantz says " I had no such stuff in 
my thoughts;" for my real desire has been to show that both entertainment 
and instruction are to be found in the study of Bibliography, and under the 
repulsive looks of the Gothic type. I wished also to impress upon you 
the truth that, in our times at least, Book-buyers are really Book-Readers : 
and that whilst the mere collection and possession of Old Books are but an 
expensive passion and a fantastical weakness, to be well acquainted with 
their contents — is to have the wisest of past ages discourse with us, whilst 
we enjoy all the advantages of the present. 
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BLOCK BOOKS. 

Apocalyp8i8-^iOngm&i No Date nor Place. Folio. 

Biblia Pauperum — Edit. J. P. Berjeau (Lond. 1859.^ Folio. 

Hist. Virg. Maria ex Canticis Canticorum — Edit. Berjeau (Lond, 1860.^ Folio. 

Speculum Humana Salvationis — Edit. Berjeau (Lond. 1861.^ Folio. 

The Block-Books of the XV. Century — S. L. Sothehy (Lond. 1858.^ Quarto. 

William Caxton. 

The Lyfofour Lady-~J. Lydgate — No Date nor Place. Folio. 
The Polycronicon—-R. Higden, 1482. Folio. 

The Fayt of Armes Stof Cheualrye — Christine of Pisa (1489.) Folio. 
The Myrrour of the Worlde--G. De Metz— Westm. 1481. Folio. 

Wynkyn De Wobde. 
A Lytell Treatyse of the Horse, the Shepe, and the Goos — J. Lydgate. 

Imperfect. — No Date nor Place. Small Quarto. 
Dives et Pauper— Henry Parker — Westm. 1496. (Second Edit.) Folio. 

The Ordynarye of Crysten Mien Flete Strete. 1506. Folio. 

A Momynge Bemembraunce of the Princess Margareie. J. Fisher, Bishop 

of Rochester. Lond. 1509. Folio. 
The Crony cle of Fnglonde. Lond. 1518. Folio. 
The Golden Legencfc—J. De Voragine — Lond. 1527. Folio. 
The Fruyte ofjRedempcyonSymoji the Anchorite of London WalL Lond. 

1532. Small Quarto. 

Richard Pynsow. 

Dives et Pauper — H. Parker Temple Barre^ 1493. Folio. 

The Tales of Canterburie — Geoffrey Chaucer — No Place nor Date. Folio. 
The Shyp of Folys—8. Brandt and A. Barclay— Flete Street, 1509. Folio. 
Diuersetez de Courtz. Lond. 1526. 16mo. 

Julian Notaby. 

The Golden Legend. Jacohus De Voragine— Tempell-barr, 1503. Folio^ 
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Thomas Berthelet. 
The Praise of Follie — Erasmus and Sir Thomas Clialoner. At London, 

in Flete-street, 1549. Quarto. 
Johannes Gower De Confessione Amantis. At London, in Flete-strete, 
the xii. dale of Marche, 1554. Folio. 

John Day. 
Latimer's Sermons. Lond. 1549. Square Octavo. 
Reformatio Legum Fcclesiasticarum — Lond. 1571. Quarto. 
The Whole Psalmes in Four Parts — Lond. 1563. Oblong Quarto. 

HEURES GOTHIQUES.— Paris, 1491—1529. Quarto and Octavo. Twelve 

Editions Printed on Vellum and Paper ; Described on pages 17, 18. 
Las Horas de nuestra Senora, segun el Yso Romano. JSn Lyon por Matthias 

Bonhomme, 1551. 8vo. 
Officia Propria Festobum Ordinis Fratrum Minorum. Venetiis, apud 

Juntas, 1578. 8vo. 
The Prymer of Sarysbury Vse, set out along, without ony serchyng. 

Printed at Rouen by John Prestfor Robert Valentin, 1555. 8vo. Two 

Editions, both in English. 
Missale ad Vsum Ecclesls Romans. Paris, --printed by Francis 

Regnault, 1530. Octavo. 

Liber Familiaris, Secundum Consuetudinem Monialium Sancti Laurentii 
Yenetiarum, Ordinis Sancti Benedicts Anno Salutis 1542. Venetiis 
Impressum, in Edibus Petri Lichtenstein, Coloniensis Qermani, die Nono 
Mensi* Augusti. Small Folio. (A volume of Antiphons, with the Musical 
Notes, to be sung at all the Feria throughout the year, by those persons 
residing in a Religious-house, who were called Familiares, not being 
members of the monastery, nor novices, nor even lay-brothers.) 

Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorwn, a Ven. Beda. (Absque Nota— sed 
Argentor. Eggesteyn, circa 1473.) Folio. 

Joannis Gerson De Imitatione Cbisti, Venetiis, 1486. Octavo. 

Libellus de Venerabili Sacramento et de Valore Missarum. Im- 
presses Parisiis per Magistrum Petrum Ledru, pro Dyonisio Roce. 

Tractatus qui dicitur Fructus Sacramenti Penitentie; editus per 
Jacobum Lupi Rebello. Impressus Parisiis,' per Guidonem Merca- 
toris, in Campo Gaillardi xxiiij die Octobris, M.cccc.xiiij. Sextodecimo. 

THE BIBLE — Translated by Myles Coverdale — 1535 — No Place nor 

Printers' Name. Folio. 
The New Testament in Latin and English, after the Vulgate and the 

Version of Coverdale. Paris, Printed by Francis Regnaultfor R. Graf- 
ton and F. Whitchurch, 1538. Octavo. 
The Pentateuch — Translated by William Tyndale — Printed at Marlborow, 

in the Land of Hesse, by Sans Luft, 1530. Duodecimo. 
Le Nouveau Testament — en Francois — ImprimS en Anvers par Martin 

Lempereur, 1535. Duodecimo. 
The New Testament — Translated by William Tyndale. Imprented at 

A ttwerp, by Marten Emperowr, 1534. Octavo. 
The New Testament — Printed at London, by Richard Jugge, 1552. 

Quarto. 
Dye Funf Bucher Mose des Alton Testaments Teutsch. Volendet, am 29 

dag Octobris, Anno Domini 1523. (Augusta, ex Officina Ramigeriana 8vo. 
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The Obedience op a Chbisten Man. By William Tyndale. Printed at 
Marlborowe in the Land of Hesse, by Sans Lufi, 1528. Quarto. 

A Spieituall and most precious Peable, teachinge all Men to lone and 
imbrace the Crosse. (Translated from the German of Otho Wermullerus, 
by Miles CoverdaleJ and Printed by Robert Robinson, 1593. Quarto- 
decimo. 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Old Historical Plays, and Genuine Plays, in Quarto. 
The Tragedie of King Richard the Third. Lond. 1598. 
The Whole Contentions betweene the Two famous Houses Lancaster and York. 

Printed at London, for T.P. 
Another copy, having the printed date 1600. 
A Midsummer Night's Dreame. 1600. 
The Tragedie of King Richard the Second Lond. 1608. 
Mr. William Shake-speare His True Chronicle-History of the Life and Death 

of King Lear and his Three Daughters. 1608. 
The most excellent and lamentable Tragedie of Romeo and Juliet. Lond. 1609. 
The Tragedie of Bang Richard the Second : with New Addition of the Parlia- 
ment-Scene and the Deposing of King Richard. At London, 1615. 
The Historie of Henry the Fourth. Lond. 1622. 
The Life and Death of King Richard the Second: with New Additions. Lond. 

1634. (This copy is in its Original state, with the edges uncut.) 
Shake-speabe's Sonnets. Never before Imprinted. At London 1609. 
Old Plays Attributed to Shakespeare. Quarto Editions. 
The Iirst Part of the true and honorable History of the Life of Sir John 

Old-Castle, the Good Lord Cobham. Written by William Shakespeare. 

Lond. 1600. 
The True Chronicle-Historie of the whole Life and Death of Thomas, Lord 

Cromwell Written by W. S. Lond. 1613. 
A Yorkeshire Tragedie : Not so New 

As Lamentable and True 

Written by W. Shakespeare. Printed for T. P. 1619. 
The Two Noble Kinsmen. Written by the Memorable Worthies of their 

Names—Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. William Shakespeare, Gent. Printed 

at London, 1634. 
The Birth of Merlin : or The Childe Hath Found his Father. Written by 

William Shakespear and William Rowley. 1662. 

Mb. William Shakespeabe'b Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 
Published according to the True Originall Copies. (By John Heminge and 
Henry Condell.) Lond. 1623. Folio. 



The Thbe Boees of Cbonicles whyche John Cabion gathered with great 
diligence, of the beRte Authours that have written in Hebrue, Greke or 
Latine. Imprynted at London for Gtialter Lynne : — in the Yeare of 
our Lord, M.D.L. Small 4to. 

(This booh is inserted here because it contains the Names of Shakespeare 
and of Henry Wriothesley, .Third Earl of Southampton, with a 
donation-inscription, all Purged by W. H. Ireland.) 
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La Nef DBS Folz du Monde : — Nouvel TranslaUe de Latin en Francoys, 

et imprimeepour Choffroy Marnef, Libraire de Paris, le viii. iour du 

moys de Feburier Ian m.cccc.xcix. (Traduction en vers, par Pierre 

Riviere.) Folio. 

Constantini Lascabis Byzantini, De Octo Partibus Orationis. Grace et 

Latine. Venetiis, a/pud Aldus, Sine Anno, sed circa 1501. Small Quarto. 

Les Lunettes de Pbinces, avec aulcunes Balades et additions : par Jehan 

Meschinot. Imprvmies a Paris par Michel Le Noir le xiiij. tour de 

Feurier Van M.ccccc.v. Small Quarto. 

Les Cent Nouvelles. Nouuellementlmprime'es le xij de Juillet Mil ccccxxxij. 

a Lyon sur le Bosne, par Oliuier Arnoullet. Small Quarto. 
Lancelot Du Lac. Nouvellement imprimS a Paris. 1533. Folio. 
The Vision of Pierce Plowman — Now the Second time Imprynted by 
Roberte Crowley, dwellynge in Elye rentes in Solburne. The Yere of 
our Lord m.d.l. Small Quarto. 
Icones : id est vers Imagines Virorum doctrina simul et pietate illustrium. 
Quibus adjectsB sunt nonullse Picturae quas Emblemata vocant. Theodoeo 
Beza, Auctore. Geneves, 1580. 4to. 
Le Grant Voyage de Hierusalem. Imprimis a Paris pour Francois 

Itegnault, le xx* jour de Mars, Van Mil cinq cens xxii. Small Quarto. 
The Countesse of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir Philip Sidney, 
Knight. Now the Third time published, with sundry new Additions of the 
same Author. London, for Jr. Ponsonbie, 1598. Fol. 
Rime et Prose (H Galatheo) di M. Giovanni Delia Casa. In Yenetia, 1563. 

Octavo. (With Addison's Signature and Autograph Notes.) 
A new and large Discourse of the Travels of Sir Anthony Shirley, 
Knight, by sea and over land to the Persian Empire. Written by William 
Parry, Gentleman, who accompanied Sir Anthony in his travells. Lond., 
1601. Small Quarto. 
A most delectable and true Discourse of an admired and painefull Peregrination 
from Scotland to the most famous Kingdomes in Europe, Asia, and AfrHca. 
Newly Imprinted and exactly inlarged by the Author William Lithgow. 
Lond. 1623. Small Quarto. 

[This remarkable narrative is dated " from my Chamber in the Charter- 
house, the 13th of January 1623": but Lithgow was soon after dis- 
missed from that asylum and confined in the Marshalsea, in consequence 
of a violent altercation which he had with the Spanish Ambassador 
Gondamor in the King's presence-chamber. In 1640 he published at 
Edinburgh a poem relating to his own adventures and sufferings, under 
the title of " The Gushing Teares of Godly Sorrow, 1 * consisting of 
456 six-line stanzas; one of which is added in a contemporaneous 
manuscript, very probablv the Author's own, at the end of this copy 
of his Travels. It is as follows : — 

" The Charterhouse is Lost — the more *s my greef, 
And I close-prisoner clapp'd in bondage strong; 
Where I a long Yeare lay, voyd of releef, 

This Booke the cause, the Spanyard and their wrong: 
Whose former tortures, nor their bloody rack, 
Cannot suffice; but still they seek my wrack." 
Tivitpost Funera Virtus.'] 
Lettbes Pboyinciales. Lettres escrittes a un Provincial, par un de ses 
Amis; et Lettres aux Reverends Peres Jesuites. Premiere Edition. A 
Paris, 1657. Quarto. 
Pabadise Lost : A Poem written in Ten Books by John Milton, with the 
First Three Title- Pages— London, 1667, 1668, 1669. Small Quarto. 
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%* The following Address is added as an Appendix to that 
delivered in December last, because some of my Friends tlwugkt that 
it contained information which deserved to be recorded; and also that it 
completed my notices of both the splendid Collections of Ancient Literary 
Monuments exhibited by this Society. Tlumks to the condescending 
liberality of Her Majesty the Queen, to the generous kindness of her 
late lamented Consort, and to the ready Contributions of our Members 
and Friends, the Society of Antiquaries was enabled on Two 
occasions to display such an assemblage of Illuminated Manuscripts 
and Early Printed Books, as was perhaps never yet equalled; and 
which probably never can be brought together again* 



It is probably both known and admitted by Literary Antiquaries, 
and especially by such as are Fellows of our Society, that the term 
Missals, as a popular and distinctive name for Mediaeval Illuminated 
Manuscripts, is almost always erroneously applied. But the word has 
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established for itself such a general acceptation, that there may not 
appear to be much probability of displacing it* The object of the 
present Address, however, is intended, so far as it may be possible, to 
make the proper title, and the actual contents of those beautiful Manu- 
scripts, somewhat better understood. 

Those Devotional Manuals of the Middle- Ages, which are the most 
commonly to be found as Illuminated Manuscripts, are, for the most 
part, Service-books intended for private use only, at particular periods, 
without any regard to the celebration of the public Mass : the autho- 
rised forms and directions for which duty would be required to con- 
stitute a Missal. In general, these volumes may be considered as 
consisting of Two distinct kinds, which very much resemble each other. 
One of them is known by the name of Hob~e, Heubes, or Houbs ; 
and it consists of the ordinary devotions proper to every recurrence of 
those great Canonical divisions, into which the night and day appear 
to have been distributed by the most ancient Hebrew and Christian 
churches. Another kind of private prayer-books is composed of certain 
forms and collections called Offices. They include entire services, 
with psalms, lessons, antiphons, and collects, for private recital, in 
commemoration of Sacred Personages and Saints; forms of prayer 
proper to the festivals and the fasts occurring in the different months 
of the year ; the Penitential Psalms ; the Litany ; the Office for the 
Dead ; the Athanasian Creed ; the Joys, and, sometimes, the Sorrows, 
of the Blessed Virgin ; the Seven Petitions to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with several hymns and other devotions. A third class consists of 
Psaltees, which are generally correctly named ; though I have a very 
fine manuscript book of Psalms, which is lettered "Missal " on the back 
of the volume. 

Such Illuminated Manuscripts of Prayers as are of the most common 
occurrence, belong especially to one of the two former classes, or else 
partake of both ; but they always appear to have been designed for an 
oratory, or a chamber, which was no doubt the reason for the many 
peculiar variations in their general contents, which are to be found 
in almost every separate example of illuminated devotional manu- 
scripts. All Offices may he properly regarded as Hows, since they 
include the devotions appointed to every Canonical-Hour of the holy- 
days to which they especially belong ; but as such Hours are also of 
daily occurrence and observance, it is manifest that all Hours are not 
Offices, in the most accurate meaning of the expression. But at an 
early period in the History of Typography, the term Hob^, or Heubes, 
became a generical name for a certain class of decorated books of 
devotion. 

In all these volumes of Houbs, whether they occur as manuscripts 
or as specimens of Ancient Typography, — there will be found a Series of 
certain great Subjects, uniformly arranged in the same order ; which 
are preceded by another equally uniform series of large whole-page 
Illuminations or Miniatures, enclosed by full illuminated borders- 
representing the great events in the Lives of Jesus Christ and the 
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Virgin Mary. In the more ordinary Illuminated Manuscripts, these 
subjects are generally treated in a grotesque conventional manner, — 
supposed to have been introduced about the year 1460, — and therefore 
bear a general resemblance to each other, even when the paintings 
have been executed at different times and in different countries ; but 
there are frequently to be found remarkably curious variations, arising 
out of the difference in the abilities of the artists employed on the 
miniatures, both in the designs of the pictures and the excellence of 
their execution. The occurrence of these paintings is familiar to every 
one ; but the Real Contents, of even a very fine manuscript, are often 
either guessed at or unknown : and the application of any proof, as to 
its perfection or deficiency, is possibly but little regarded. In one very 
much worn little book of Hora, which belonged to the late Bev. William 
Maskell, I have found an exception to this practice ; for he has written 
at the commencement a short list of the different services contained 
in it. 

Most of my own Manuscripts are provided with such a description ; 
for I have cultivated the enquiry into the contents and established 
decorations of IUuminated books as they are generally to be met with. 
I have therefore found a System of Collation to be exceedingly 
useful, and to develop many interesting variations in the service-books 
which have been examined by it ; but I will notice only a few particu- 
lars derived from an analysis of the manuscripts laid before you. 

In a very fine book of offices which is now exhibited, executed in 
the earliest part of the Sixteenth century, apparently for Antonio 
Landriani of Milan, there occurs a Form of private devotion, attri- 
buted to St. Jerome, of which there is not any trace in the great 
edition of his works by Martianay. It is entitled Breviarium Hieron- 
ymi Psalterium, like the Father's celebrated Commentary on the 
whole Psalter ; but it is altogether a very different composition. lb 
consists of a concentrated Precatory-Psalm, in Three Parts, selected 
from the Fifth to the Hundred and forty-third Psalms, and containing 
about 200 verses. It is preceded by Two Prologues, and Three 
special Prayers ; and it is followed by Seven other Prayers also proper 
to the office. One of the Prologues is a short notice of St. Jerome's 
design in composing the book ; and the other is a more extended 
account of it attributed to the Father himself; but it is not probable 
that the work is in any sense a genuine production. In these prefaces 
we are told, that the intention of the office was to supply a substi- 
tutory Epitome-Psalm, for such as desired, or were bound, to recite the 
whole Psalter daily ; but who were unable to do so from the infirmities 
of age or sickness ; from being at the time voyaging on the seas, or 
abroad with the king's army ; or from being otherwise employed in 
public affairs. It should be observed that the office is composed as a 
prayer only ; and not in any part as a thanksgiving. It occupies 29 
pages of the manuscript. There is also a varied form of it in the small 
manuscript of Offices which I have noticed as having belonged to the 
Bev. W. Maskell. 
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In another Italian Manuscript written in the Sixteenth century, 
there is a very remarkable and copious collection of those devotional 
rhythmical compositions called " the Hymns of the Church," extending 
to 108 in number, occupying 45 pages, and comprising all those which 
are the best known at the present time. The proper holy-days and 
hours when they ought to be sung, are also set down. 

At the close of all the ordinary Illuminated Manuscripts of 
Devotion, there is a series of Collects and Prayers for certain Saints' 
days, which probably differs, in some respects, in every individual 
volume: and, hence, the country in which the book was produced, 
may often be identified, by the names of some particular local 
Saints included in the Calendar, and in this division at the end. 
Though these prayers are perhaps never to be found all ornamented 
with effigies of saints, yet in the best manuscripts those paintings 
are generally very numerous ; and some of the finest efforts of the 
Illuminators are frequently to be found in this part of the volumes. 

After the Calendar, with which Illuminated Manuscripts of Devotion 
commence suddenly, and looking very much as though a title-page had 
been abstracted ; — there usually follows a large miniature of St. John 
writing on a scroll in the Isle of Patmos : which is succeeded by the 
Narrative-Lessons of the Nativity and Resurrection, taken from all the 
Gospels. Then follow a few Prayers, " Ad Beatam Virgmem Mariam" 
commencing " Obsecro Te Domina," or " O Intemerata;" and I mention 
these devotions, to call your attention to the beautiful small illuminations 
with which the initial-letters are not unfrequently historiated. One 
very common, though very graceful, subject, is the Virgin sitting 
on a throne holding the Infant Christ, with an Angel kneeling before 
them and offering a flower. 

Another design, rather less usual, and certainly less generally 
appreciated, is a representation of the Virgin seated behind a very 
primitive loom, and weaving. The Frere Prosper Louis Pascal G-ue- 
ranger, explains this figure to be a delineation of the holy Mary as she 
was occupied at the time of the Annunciation ; as predicted of Her 
in that noble picture of a woman with which the book of Proverbs 
is concluded ; and which is held by the Church to have been a descrip- 
tive prophecy of the Blessed Virgin : — " Manwm suam misit ad fortis, 
et digiti ejus apprehenderunt fusum ;" "She layeth her hands to the 
spindle, and her hands hold the distaff;" as the text stands in the 
Authorised English Version. 



I will now endeavour to give a short outline of my very simple 
System of Collation. 

In the finest Manuscripts of Offices and Hours, the extent of the 
volume, and the number, order, and subjects, of the Illuminations, are 
so very uniform, on account of the general similarity of the contents, 
as to admit of such a familiar synopsis as may enable almost any person 
to examine them and ascertain their completeness or deficiency. In- 
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eluding the Calendar, a volume of Hon© will commonly consist of 
Nineteen principal Sections ; and it will comprise about Fifteen Large 
Miniatures, with an uncertain number of small Paintinga of Saints at 
the end. The number of written leaves of course depends on the size 
of the volume ; but it is usually under 200. When the commencement 
and the ending of all the several sections are perfect the title of the ensuing 
matter will generally be found written as a Rubric at the end of 
the preceding service on the previous page: and this practice was 
continued for a short time after the production of printed books; 
when it was succeeded by catch-words, which have been long since 
discontinued. 

The Canonical Hours of Prayer comprised several divisions ; which 
will be found more minutely described on a future page. 

The Calendar at the beginning usually occupies 24 pages, decorated 
with rich borders enclosing small paintings of the zodiacal signs, rural 
occupations proper to the months, and the effigy of some principal 
saint belonging to each. 

The Lessons treating of the Nativity and Resurrection, follow, after 
a large Miniature of St. John writing ; and, with the prayers already 
noticed, they occupy about 6 leaves. 

Then commence the Horce Beatce Maria Virginis, with a large 
Miniature prefixed to each Hour, comprising Eight subjects in all : — 
namely, the Annunciation, the Visitation to Elizabeth, the Nativity, the 
Angel appearing to the Shepherds, the Offering of the Magi, the 
Presentation in the Temple, the Flight into Egypt ; and, either the 
Assumption or the Coronation, of the Blessed Virgin. This Office 
occupies about 36 leaves. 

To these devotions succeed the Penitential Psalms, consisting of 
about 11 leaves, preceded by another Large Miniature, generally 
presenting David* praying ; 7 but sometunTit is David 'liking & 
Bathsheba. 

The Litany follows ; and it is commonly without any extra illumi- 
nation, but the commencement of it may generally be ascertained by a 
long series of gold initials on blue and crimson grounds, placed 
alternately, extending down the first pages in the opening invocations. 
It consists generally of about 7 leaves. 

Then succeed the Horce Sanctce Crucis, comprising about 7 leaves, 
with a large Miniature of the Crucifixion ; and then the Horce De 
Sancto Spiritu, of the same extent, with a large painting of the Descent 
of The Holy Spirit at Pentecost. 

T?he Office for the Dead is placed next, and it usually occupies 40 
pages or upwards. It is commonly preceded by a large illumination 
representing a funeral in a church or cemetery, the Day of Judgment 
and general Resurrection, or the liaising of Lazarus. 

In some of the finest French manuscripts there are often inserted 
at this place Les Quinze Joyes de JNotre Dame, and Les Sept Bequestes 
a Notre Seigneur: the first having a large picture of the Blessed 
Virgin sitting beneath the Cross and sustaining the dead body of 
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Christ ; and the latter an illumination of the Vision of St. Gregory, or 
of the Day of Judgment. These Offices occupy about 7 leaves each. 

In this division of a manuscript of devotion, may sometimes be 
found that series of Meditations on the Passion of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, composed and recited daily by St. Bridget, about the close of 
the Fourteenth century, which is commonly known by the name of " The 
Fifteen O's," from the commencing word of each section. They are 
contained in my small volume of Offices which belonged to the Rev. 
~W. Maskell ; but they are not very often to be found in illuminated 
manuscripts, though they occur in the early printed Primers and books 
of religious instruction. 

The Suffrages or Prayers to Divine Personages and Saints conclude 
a manuscript in its original form : but there are generally to be found 
some Collects, Hymns, or other devotional pieces, added afterwards, in 
much later writing, and frequently in the modern continental languages. 
As I have already observed that the greater number of Illuminated 
Manuscripts consist of Devotions for the Canonical Houes, it will be 
convenient to give some more extended account of them than is to be 
found in any of the ordinary authorities ; and also of the manner in 
which the Psalter was divided to accord with them. 

Both the Hebrews and the later Romans supposed that the Natural 
Day and Night consisted of Twelve Ilours each ; and that the latter com- 
prehended Four Watches. From a period of considerable antiquity 
the Ecclesiastical-Day was regarded as being divided into Four Great 
Hours, to which were appointed especial services, known by the Name 
of the particular Hour when they were to be recited : and Each of those 
Divisions included Three Hours of the ordinary length. The number of 
daily services thus provided, appears to have been first established 
in conformity with the practice of David himself, as set down in 
Psalm cxix. 164, — " Seven times a-day do I praise Thee, because of Thy 
righteous judgments" There are, however, at the end of the Service for 
Matins in the English Primer of 1555, the following verses translated 
from the Latin, entitled, " How the Sayenge of Houres fyrst begann, 
and why they are so called ; " which assign different authors and periods 
for the origin of the Devotional Hours : — 

"At certayne Houres vnto God for to praye 

Was fyrst begonne by the Prophete Daniell Dan. vi. 

Which knelynge on his knees Thre Tymes every day 

Did invocate God : and, as the Actes do tell, Actuum x. 

Saynte Peter, the Apostell, of accnstomable vse 

Prayed vnto God certayne Houres of the day : 
Which thing, doubtles, dyd fyrst induce 

The Seruyce of these Houres that (we) dayly saye : 
And, by that example, as wryethe S. Cyprian, 
Such Prayenge was receyued in the Churche Chrystian." 

But the reasons for the adoption of several of the Great Hours of 
Prayer, appear to have been of much greater antiquity than the times 
of Daniel, and to be indicated in several passages of the Psalms ; to 
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which ancient observances were subsequently added certain christian 
commemorations, The Hebrew origin of the Devotional Hours, may 
perhaps be recognised even in the time appointed for their commence- 
ment ; the prayers for Matins being really a part of those anciently 
assigned to the Noctwrm, or Night- Services ; which agreed with the 
tradition of the Jews, that every day commenced on the preceding 
evening. In the mediaeval books of Hours, the Services for Lauds and 
Matins are combined; and after the establishment of the Anglican 
Church under Elizabeth, the real nature of the very ancient office of 
Lauds appears to have become almost unknown. The devotions for 
Matins, however, were supposed to commence about Three o'clock ; at 
a time conventionally called day-break, or three hours before the 
natural day began. 

NAMES AND ORDER OP THE CANONICAL HOURS OP PRAYER. 

Noctubns were those very ancient services which derived their name from 
being performed during the night : and, in the Breviary, the Psalter is divided 
into sections so called, consisting of nine psalms' each, intended to be read at such 
assemblies, with other devotions proper to the several Eably Moening Services 
included in the Noctubns. Lauds or Pbaises formed the latter part of 
Matins, hut they were originally performed at Midniaht. It can scarcely be 
doubted that the original name of Lauds, at least in the Christian Church, was 
derived from the praises sung to God byPaul and Silas at midnight in the prison 
at Philippi ; and their worship at that time appears to have been founded on the 
ancient practice referred to in Psalm cxix. " At Midnight I will rise and give 
thanks unto Thee : because of Thy righteous judgments. ' This Hour was subse- 
quently included in that of Matins, and was extended until 3 o'clock A.M., which 
appears to have been conventionally regarded as the time of day-break. 

In the collections of Latin HoraB published by authority for private use during 
the reign of Elizabeth, though the name of Lauds is retained, the particular time 
for reciting the office seems to have become uncertain. They were then no longer 
regarded as a night-service, but as belonging to the first of those appointed for the 
morning. In the Monastic Ritual it is observed, that " by Matyns, that are sayde 
in the nyghte, vs understanded the Olde Lawe, that was all in rygures of 
darckenesse; and by Laudes, that are say d in the morow-tyde, is understanded 
the New Lawe that vs in lyght of grace." Hugo of St. Victor calls this service 
" Morning Lauds, which claim the last part of the night;" and the name was 
especially appropriate to the service on account of the many psalms of praise 
contained in it. 

Matutina, Matins : — From Midnight until Three o'clock AM., and thence 
until Peime, or Six o'clock. — The authority for the religious services of this 
period, seems to have been derived from the same Scripture as the former " Early 
in the Morning do I cry unto Thee : for in Thy Word is my trust. Mine eyes 

Prevent (go before the time of) the Night-Watches : that I might be occupied in 
^hy Words." There is also a very remarkable instance in the life of Jesus Christ, 
as recorded by St. Mark, of His praying about this very hour : " And in the 
morning, rising up a great while before day, He went out, and departed into a 
solitary place and there prayed." In the performance of this act He would be 
regarded as having strictly conformed to an established and orthodox rule of the 
Jews, declaring that the Phylactery-Prayers might be said at such an hour in the 
morning when the light would allow them to distinguish the difference between 
white and blue or green, which were the colours of their Memorial fringes. 
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This was one of the three times referred to by David, at which the Shemonek 
JEsreh, or Eighteen Prayers, were to he recited. These devotiors are common^ 
attributed to Ezra, who composed them about B.C. 450 : but in the time of 
Gamaliel they were increased to the present number of Nineteen, by the 
addition of the twelfth prayer against heretics and apostates ; though they are 
still known as " the Eighteen." Nothing conclusive, however, can be deauced 
from the divine example of Christ in this particular act, as establishing an ancient 

Sractice ; since He was accustomed to retire at night alone into the mountains or 
eserts to pray, and His disciples went to Him when it was morning. 

DAT-SERVICES. 

I. Peimb, The Fibst Houe : — From Six until Nine o'clock A.M.— This 
was the conventional time from which the Hebrews and the Romans commenced 
their ordinary day. It was probably always observed as a time of devotion from 
a period of the most remote antiquity ; for in Psalm v. David refers to it as one 
of those which he was accustomed to observe — " My voice shalt Thou hear in the 
Morning, O Lord; in the Morning will I direct my prayer unto Thee, and will 
look up." 

III. Tierce, The Thibd Hour : — From Nine o'clock A.M. until Noon. — 
It has been already noticed that the practice of Daniel and St. Peter of praying 
at this time, was regarded to be the original authority for its observance as an 
established Canonical-Hour of devotion. It is the first of the three great periods 
mentioned by St. Isidore in the Seventh century, when he says " The Third, the 
Sixth, and the Ninth, Hours, divide the day into equal spaces of time, and are 
therefore allotted to prayer ; that whilst we are intent upon other affairs, and may 
forget our duties towards God, the very Hour, when it comes, may put us in mind 
thereof. And how can we do less than Three Times in the day, — besides morning 
and evening, which will of themselves invite us to prayer, — fall down and worship 
the Blessed Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit." The real time, 
however, of Daniel's devotion, would rather appear to have been noon, in 
conformity with the words of Psalm lv. — " In the evening, and morning, and at 
noon-day, will I pray, and that instantly." and, therefore, the consideration of it 
is referred to the next Hour. In the Christian Church the Third Hour was 
regarded as having its own especial claims to a solemn observance, by having 
been the time when Pilate gave sentence that Jesus Christ should be crucified, 
and when the Holy Spirit descended on the disciples at Pentecost. " At the 
Third Hour of the day," says St. Basil, " let us give ourselves to holy supplication 
and prayer, having in continual remembrance the most glorious gift of the Holy 
Spirit, which was then bestowed upon the Apostles of Christ." 

VI. Sexte, The Sixth Houe : — From Noon until Three o'clock P.M. — 
The words attributed to David in Psalm lv. may be regarded as fully proving the 
great antiquity of the practice of making Mid-day one of the established times of 
religious worship; and it is not at all improbable that the devotions were 
originally connected with the noontide-rest of such pious labourers as those 
employed by Boaz. The devout custom of the Hebrews of praying Thrice every 
day, which Daniel carried with him as a captive into a heathen nation, was evi- 
dently one of an established antiquity; and the early Christian Church also 
commemorated the time of the Crucifixion of Jesus Christ, in the appointment of 
a service to be performed at the Sixth Hour ; to which may possibly be ascribed 
the hour of prayer selected by St. Peter. In this manner St. Cyprian explains 
the ceremony as it existed in his own time, when he says, " We observe the Sixth 
Hour, not only for that we find holy men before us to have done the like ; both in 
the Old Testament, as Daniel in his chamber, and in the New, as Peter upon his 
house-top; — but also for that our Lord Jesus Christ was at this Hour exalted 

D 
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upon the cross, like the serpent in the wilderness, that whosoever turneth unto 
Him might be healed." 

IX. None, The Ninth Hour : — From Three tmtil Six o'clock P.M. — 
The authority for the observance of this time, would seem to have been derived 
almost entirely from the Apostolical Constitutions of the Christian Church, as 
commemorating the hour when Jesus Christ " cried with a loud voice, and gave 
up the ghost" upon the cross. St. Jerome, however, in his Commentary on 
Daniel, states that "the Church hath ever been accustomed to understand that one 
of the Prophet's times of prayer was the Ninth Hour, and to observe it 
accordingly. " But there is a still more ancient and even a prophetic authority for 
the appointment of this office, since it commemorated the Time of the Daily 
Evening-Sacrifice in the tabernacle and temple; and especially the very hour 
when the lamb was to be slain for the passover : " between the two evenings," or 
the going down of the sun and sunset ; the last division of the natural day of the 
Hebrews. " At this Hour," says Rufinus in the Fifth century, " did the Sacra- 
ments of the Church flow from the side of our Saviour ; the Blood, whereby we are 
redeemed, and the Water, whereby we are regenerated. Then Jesus yielded up the 
ghost ; the thief was admitted into Paradise ; the labourers were sent into the 
vineyard ; and forgiveness of sins was promised to them that come to Christ even 
at the last hour." This division of the day is shewn to have been regarded as an 
established time of devotion by devout persons in the &se of the apostles, by Peter 
and John going " up together into the temple at the hour of prayer, being the 
Ninth Hour;" and also by the practice of Cornelius, the devout Centurion of 
Csesarea, who was then praying in his house and was- visited by an angel. 

EVENING-SERVICES AND NOCTURNS. 

Vespebs, Even-Song : — From Six tmtil Nine o clock P.M. — An Evening 
Service is known to have been established in the Eastern churches in the Fourth 
century, and it probably existed in the previous age : but in the churches of the 
Patriarchate of Alexandria it formed one of the only two daily public assemblies 
affirmed to have been founded by St. Mark the Evangelist. In the Rule of 
St. Dunstan in the Tenth century, the service of First Vespers, or Even-Song, 
was appointed to be held as early as Four o'clock in the afternoon ; but the time 
of prayer observed in the primitive church was probably always Six, as com- 
memorating the hour " when the Even was come," and the body of Jesus Christ 
was taken down from the cross, as related by all the Evangelists. With the 
Hebrews and Romans that hour represented sunset and the close of the day. At 
the time of the revision of the English Liturgy in the reign of Edward VI., 
Matins and Vespers, or Even-Song, were the only two daily public services 
prescribed to be observed out of the HorsB ; the devotions of the other Canonical- 
Hours being retained for voluntary and private devotion ; and, though they were 
printed by authority, they were not so established. The practice of stated and 
frequent prayer as regulated by periodical times, was, however, both approved and 
recommended by some of the early Protestant reformers ; and Thomas Becon, 
Chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer, says in his " Pathway unto Prayer" that 
because no man should Tbe oifended with the devotional Hours " as a thing super- 
stitious and repugnant to the Christian liberty, I will shew that divers holy men 
had their certain hours wherein they used customably to pray." 

Completoeium OB Compline : — Recited between Nine o'clock and Mid- 
night. — The addition of this last Canonical Hour is attributed to St. Benedict, 
Abbot of Monte Cassino, in his Regula Monuchorum, composed in the Sixth 
century, for completing the daily services. His principal design was probably to 
equalise the remaining six hours with the other divisions of the day, and thus to 
provide an entire cycle of prayer. As he knew, however, that the devotions for 
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Matins were spiritually interpreted to signify the time during which the body of 
Jesus Christ lay in the sepulchre, and that Morning- tauds expressed the Resur- 
rection, — it is possible that he might intend the Hour of Compline to mean that 
of the Entombment, which was late in the evening, when " the Sabbath drew 
on ;" and it was the last act on earth by which the Passion was completed. 
There is also a Hymn belonging to this service, entitled " The Compline of the 
Cross," which almost proves the meaning of Abbot Benedict in establishing the 
Hour ; the commencement of it being as follows : — 

" Horce Corrvpletorium datur sepulture 
Corpus Christi nobile, spes vita future" 

In the bibliographical collation of Manuscript Psai/teeS, another 
kind of arrangement is to be considered, in addition to that of the 
Canonical Hours, proper to the peculiar division of the Psalms into the 
Nocturns appointed tor the several Feria, or days of the week. It has 
been observed in the previous remarks on the probable origin of 
Night-services, that the devotions privately recited at midnight, were 
supposed to be as ancient as the time of David. It seems equally 
probable that the practice of the brethren of Religious-houses reciting 
the Psalms by nignt, may be referred to the same period, and also on 
the same authority, namely the testimony of the Psalms and of the 
Holy Scriptures themselves. In the enumeration of the duties of 
certain of the Levites, contained in I. Chronicles lx. 33, in the 
notice of the Singers, it is stated that those persons, the " chief of the 
fathers of the Levites, remaining in the chambers were free : for they 
were employed in that work day and night." Their office is also 
especially mentioned in Psalm cxxxiv. " Behold, now, Praise the Lord, 
all ye servants of the Lord; ye that by night stand in the Souse of the 
Lord; in the Courts of the House of our God." l It is by no means 
improbable that the ancient division of the Psalms into those Seven 
portions called Nocturns, to be chaunted in the Night-offices of every 
day of the week, was originally founded on these Scriptures. The word 
Nocturn thus came to have two distinct significations; since it was 
equally understood to mean the Hour when the service was to be 
performed, as well as the Section of Psalms to be recited. 

Down to an early period in the middle-ages, and even to a much later 
time, there existed some Religious-Orders and individuals, who pro- 
fessed to read over the entire Psalter in the course of every twenty-four 
hours. 2 This was usually accomplished by different parties relieving 
each other. I have, however, already stated that in Two Manuscript 

1 In Bishop Home's Commentary on the Psalms this passage is thus paraphrased and 
explained " Bless Him in the cheerful and busy hours of the day : Bless Him in the 
solemn and peaceful watches of the night. The pious Mr. Nicholas Farrar exhibited, in 
the last century, an instance of a protestant family in which a constant course of 
psalmody was appointed ; and so strictly kepi up, that throughout the whole four and twenty 
hours of day and night, there was ho portion of time when some of the members were 
not employed in performing that most pleasant part of duty and devotion." 

2 The most remarkable example of this laborious devotion, will be found in Dr. 
Peckard's Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Nicholas Farrar ; in the account of the religious 
regulations observed at his residence at Little Gidding, in the County of Huntingdon, 
referred to in the preceding note ; which appear to have existed between the years 1624 
and 1637. " It was agreed," says Dr. Peckard, " that there should be a constant double 
night-watch of men at one end of the house and of women at the other. That each 
watch should consist of two or more persons. That the watchings should 4>ogin at nine 
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Offices in my possession, there are transcripts of a long Precatory- 
Psalm, attributed to Sfc Jerome, the devout reading of which was in- 
tended to be a substitute for the recital of the whole Psalter for such 
individuals as might be travelling, or, were serving the Sovereign or the 
nation in military duties. In the ancient Church in Egypt, in some 
places fifty psalms only were read, and in others sixty, and they were 
at length uniformly fixed at twelve: though in the monasteries of 
Armenia the service still consists of ninety-nine psalms. In the Rule of 
St. Columbanus, composed about A.D. 585, the number of psalms to 
be repeated at one time, varied according to the season of the year and 
the length of the nights ; so that sometimes they were extended to 
seventy-five. Before the Reformation of the Anglican Church, the 
twelve psalms of the Nocturns appear to have been very imperfectly 
recited ; since it is stated in the Preface to the Common Prayer, that 
" now of late time only a few of them have been daily said, and the 
rest utterly omitted." At that period, however, thev were reduced to 
an average of three, by the division of Psalm cxix. into five sections ; 
and by reckoning some of the other long psalms to be more than one. 
At the same time also, the two Daily Services of Morning and Evening 
Prayer were established, and that of Nocturns was finally taken away. 

One of the Manuscripts now exhibited consists of the Psalter, as it 
originally formed part of a large Service-book written and illuminated 
in the Thirteenth century. The text is without any division into 
separate services ; but a series of short notes has been added in the 
margins in a very small current-hand of the Fifteenth century, indi- 
cating the proper Psalms to be said at Matins and Vespers on every 
day in the month, thus — " 14 m. 14 v." This order is the same as that 
which is used at the present time. Another Manuscript contains the 
Psalter arranged according to the Rule of the Benedictine Brethren of 
the Abbey of Monte Oliveto, in the Diocess of Arezzo, in Tuscany. 
It was founded in A.D. 1319 by St. Bernard Ptolomy,and was the chief 
of the Religious Orders of Italy. The book commences with the 
several series of Psalms to be recited at the Hour of Prime, from 
Feria Secunda, or Monday, to Dies Sabbatum, or Saturday. After 
these follow the Psalms appointed for the First and Second Nocturns 
and for Lauds, from Feria L Dies Dominions, or Sunday, to the end of 
the week. The next divisions of the volume comprise the Psalms 
proper to the Hours of Prime, Tierce, Sexte, and None, of the Dies 
Dominions; and for Tierce, Sexte, and None, of the remaining days : 
and the Manuscript is completed by the Psalms for Vespers for the 
whole week. It will be understood from this arrangement, that 
Compline was then supposed to be the First Nocturn, and Maims as the 
Second, to which Lauds would follow in its natural order ; but there is 
a third Nocturn appointed for the Dies Dominions, which must be 
regarded as an especial service for that day. 

o'clock at night, and end at one in the 'morning. That each watch should, in those four 
hours, carefully and distinctly say over the whole book of Psalms in the way of Anti- 
phony, one repeating one verse ana the rest the other" At one o'clock they retired and 
awoke Mr. Farrar, who " constantly rose and betook himself to religions meditation ; 
founding his practice on an acceptation too literal of the passage At midnight will I 
rise and give thanks, and some other passages of similar import." 
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Having thus laid before you the general contents of such Illumi- 
nated Hours and Offices as were intended for private devotion, I 
should perhaps be considered to leave the subject imperfect, if I 
omitted to state that there are many Public Service-books which are 
frequently found to be very beautifully decorated ; to all of which 
belong appropriate and distinctive names. So early as the end of the 
Tenth century, when the excellent iElfric was Abbot of Cerne in Dor- 
setshire, he orders that the Mass-priest should be provided with many 
various books before he is ordained. "He shall also have," says 
Canon xxi. " for the spiritual work these weapons, that is, these holy 
books : — Psalter, Epistle-book, Gospel-book, and Mass-book ; Book of 
Canticles (Hymns) and Hand-book ; Number-book (Calendar), and 
Pastoral, Penitential, and Reading-book." Most of these are to be 
found more or less decorated down to the Sixteenth century, with 
several others: and in a methodical form they may be enumerated 
thus: — 

Service-books of Daily and frequent use. 

Missals and Breviaries. 

Sacramentaria. 

Lectionaries and Evangelistaria. 

Psalters, Antiphonaries, and Hymnaria. 

Graduals and Processionals. 
Service-books of Occasional and Special use. 

Benedictionals. 

Pontificals. 

Passionales and Martyrologies. 

Confessionals and Penitentials. 

Missals. In the early church the daily services, as well as the 
several parts of it, were evidently written in separate volumes: but 
about the Eleventh or Twelfth century it was found convenient to 
unite several of them into one, preceded by the Calendar ; which col- 
lection received the name of the Complete or Plenary Missal, or Book 
of Missae. It thus became a large work ; and though there are still 
extant many Missals very richly illuminated, the decorations are 
usually confined to the commencement of the several services, and to 
large coloured initials and rubrics ; but the margins are not orna- 
mented throughout. Printed Missals, especially such as are of 
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of Saints, and for special occasions ; the Lessons, Epistles, and Gos- 
pels ; with some Hymns, Proses, and Canticles. 

Breviaries are books containing the series of private daily devo- 
tions as they are appointed to be said in every quarter of the year, 
arranged according to the Canonical Hours of Prayer. On account of 
their extent, they are very seldom to be found illuminated in Manu- 
script beyond rubrics and large coloured initial letters, which are 
intended to indicate the commencement of the several parts. Printed 
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Breviaries are always separated into four sections, containing the devo- 
tions proper to the Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn quarters. 

Saceamentaeies. • In early authprities these books are generally 
noticed in a very uncertain manner ; but they are uniformly under- 
stood to contain all the ceremonies belonging to the Holy Sacrament, 
with the Canon of the Mass, that is, the Rule, or invariable part of it. 
This was probably the Mcesse-boc ordered by JElfric. 

Leotionaeies are properly those books in which were written the 
Lessons appointed to be read by the Sub-deacons on certain Pestivals 
and Anniversaries, taken from the Proverbs, the Prophets, and the 
Apostolical Epistles. I have exhibited two volumes of an imperfect 
Lection ary, painted in Italy about the middle of the Sixteenth century, 
some of the miniatures of which are nearly equal to those of Julio 
Clovio. It contains also the Antiphons and Collects proper to the 
holy-days included in the book. The Pistol-boc and Rceding-boc of 
JElfric's Canon, appear to come the nearest to the later Lectionaries. 

Evangelistaeia. An Evangelicmum differs from a Lectionariwm^ 
firstly, in the contents being entirely devoted to those extracts from 
the Gospels appointed to be read or chaunted at every Mass ; and, 
secondly, by the peculiar arrangement of the book ; which partakes of 
the nature of a Harmony, though the passages follow each other 
according to the course of the year. It is evidently the Godspell-boc 
ordered by ^Elfric. 

The entire text of the Vulgate Version of the Gospels, as related by 
the Evangelists, was, at a very early period, separated into a series of 
longer or shorter divisions, which comprised the whole history of the 
Life of Christ as they had written it, arranged in the order of their 
parallel passages. This arrangement of similar Scripture-narratives, was 
anciently considered to constitute a " Harmony," long before the real 
use, or the present meaning of the term, was well understood : and, 
therefore, there was frequently prefixed to an Evangelistarium a very 
difficult, though a very curious, table, of the places in which the several 
events might be found in every G-ospel, concentrated into one historical 
order. These tables were anciently written in small capital letters, in 
narrow columns, under very tall semi-circular arches ; designed so per- 
fectly in the later Greek style, as to leave no doubt of the delineations 
representing that remarkable practice of the Byzantine churches, of 
suspending at festivals painted hangings between the piers of the 
buildings. I have placed before you to-night a very remarkable 
manuscript of this description, having such a pictorial table prefixed ; 
in which it may be observed that the artist has laboriously attempted 
to represent the material of the different columns, stone, marble, or 
porphyry ; with all their varied floreated capitals, and intervening orna- 
ments, some of which seem to have been gilded. The former possessors 
of this Manuscript considered that it belonged to the Ninth century, 
but it was more probably produced in that which followed. I will not 
pursue this intricate concentration of the Gospels, further than to 
remind you that Eusebius divided the Greek text of the Evangelists 
into those Ten sections called Canons, or Rules, which are still known 
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by his name. According to his arrangement the Gospels were divided 
into 217 TtrXoi, or parts, and 1,102 Ke^aXcua, or smaller chapters, called 
in Latin Breves and Capitula ; all the contents of which may be very 
accurately and readily found by this curious architectural table, after 
a little acquaintance with its peculiar construction. 

Antiphonabies. An Antwhon is a short psalm, or a hymn, or verse of 
Holy JScripture, chaunted alternately by two parts of the choir ; the 
introduction of which is attributed by the Greek Church to St. Ignatius : 
but it is manifest that the peculiar form of this service was derived 
from the vision of Isaiah (vi. 3), where the seraphim are represented 
as crying out to each other in a song of praise ; and from the parallel 
passage in St. John's Revelation (iv. 8) St. Ambrose appears to have 
been the first of the Roman Church who adopted the Greek practice. 
An Antiphonary ) therefore, was the book containing the words to be 
sung by the alternate choirs, previous to every important act in the 
Mass ; but in late Manuscripts these versicles are generally to be found 
incorporated with the services to which they belong, distinguished by 
the contracted title Ant, as a rubric. Antiphonaries were no doubt 
always in two, or more parts, as choir-books. 

Hymnabia. The Hymnarium or Hyrrvnarius, was a book of those 
spiritual songs which were composed for the service of the Church at 
' various late periods in different kinds of metre, in the Latin language, 
for Offices and Anniversaries ; and it is also the Sany-boc of the Canon of 
-ZElfric. It seems probable from the definition given by Eufinus in a 
note on Psalm lxxii. that anciently these compositions were only those 
which are contained in the Holy Scriptures, or such as were devoted 
solely to the honour of God ; since he says " Hymns are songs for 
singing containing the praise of God. For if the song should be of 
praise, and not that of God, it is no hymn : if .it should be of praise, 
and praise of God, and is not sung, it is no hymn. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that a Hymn should have these three qualities; that it should 
be Praise, and Praise of God, and that it should be sung." In the 
course of time, however, were added the compositions called Hymni 
JFerialis, or such as were proper to special holidays and anniversaries, 
some of which are to be found in all Dooks of offices : and occasionally 
in Psalters in a much larger number, one instance of which is now 
before you. There is also on the table an -imperfect Psalter, an illumi- 
nated English Manuscript of the Thirteenth century, which contains at 
the close of it several hymns taken from the Old and New Testaments. 

Gbaduals were volumes of the same description as the last, contain- 
ing the words to be sung by the choir and counter-choir, whilst the 
Minister appointed to read the Lesson went up the steps (gradus).c£ 
the Lecturn. It is most probable that this ceremony was derived 
from the Hebrew practice of chaunting those " Songs of Degrees," or 
"Ascents," Fifteen of which are inserted in the latter part of the 
Psalter (Psalms cxx. — cxxxiv.). They are traditionally regarded as 
having been used by the priests and people of Israel as they went up 
certain fifteen steps to the temple. In the popular language of the 
Fourteenth century the name of the Gradual became Ghraile or Qrale. 
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A Processional is a volume containing the order and ceremonies 
to be observed in any solemn procession made through a church or a 
religious house, a town or the country round it ; which might be for 
either an eucharistical purpose, or one of ordinary devotion ; as a 
supplicatory or a penitential act. The earliest religious processions 
are considered to have been those appointed by St. Chrysostom at 
Constantinople, for avoiding the ill-effects of a practice of the Arians 
who went night and morning to their meetings without the city, singing 
anthems ; and he accordingly established other night-processions, in 
which the clergy and the people marched carrying torches and crosses 
and chaunting prayers and hymns. About a.d. 400 appeared the 
custom of singing Litanies in processions about the fields, of priests 
and others walking barefoot ana praying from deliverance from drought, 
pestilence, enemies, or other evils. Processionals contained the prayers 
and anthems which were used on all these occasions. 

Benedictionals are books containing the different forms of bene- 
dictions proper to all the great holidays, which were pronounced by the 
Bishop on the people, before he received the Eucharist in the service of 
the Mass, but it was an entirely different ceremony from the ordinary 
benediction pronounced by the priest at the end of the Mass. The 
Benedictional was one of those books, which, for their greater honour 
were placed on the altar, like the Evangelistarium and the Lectiona- 
rium. It will be remembered that some of the finest Illuminated 
Manuscripts now extant, represented in a series of excellent engravings 
published by the Society of Antiquaries in 1832, are Benedictionals 
of the Tenth century ; especially that of St. -32thelwold. 

Pontificals are books containing the sen-ices and ceremonies abso- 
lutely reauiring to be performed by a Bishop, such as the Consecration 
of Churcnes and Cemeteries. Rituals and Benedictionals may also be 
included in the class of Pontificals. 

Passionales and Martyeologies are in substance similar books, and 
probably were never originally understood to have any real difference ; 
since they both contained the lives of those Sainted personages, which 
were appointed to be read on the Anniversaries of their decease or martyr- 
dom. In order that these periods might be regularly observed, there 
were used in the Greek Church certain registers called Menologies, which 
contained Lives and Festivals of the Saints as they occurred in every 
month throughout the year; the reading or reciting of which continued 
until the reformation of the English Common- Prayer under Edward 
VI. There seems, however, to be one obvious distinctive difference 
between Pwsionales and Marty rologies, since a large proportion of the 
Calendar-Saints were not Martyrs, though they were always ready and 
even desirous to become such; but all of them passed through the 
Passion, or martyrdom, of persecutions, penance and bodily sufferings, 
and fierce temptations : of which Anthony of Egypt and St. Jerome 
are remarkable examples. There are three very fine and large volumes 
of a Manuscript Passionale in the Harleian Library in the British 
Museum (Nos. 3800-3802) in which are recorded the lives and actions 
of upwards of Three hundred Saints. 
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Confessionals and Penitentials must be taken, in the first and 
most proper meaning, to signify those books in which are set down in 
Latin the manner, of receiving Confessions, the nature of the trans- 
gressions generally to be expected, with the penance proper to be 
appointed to each : and also the form for the Reconciling of Peni- 
tents. These offices are therefore frequently written in the same 
volume, and they were both intended for the priest only. 

But in the library of the late Dr. Kloss, there was found a single 
copy of another sort of Confessional ; of coarse ancient German typo- 
graphy, and not improbably a block-book ; without date, place of 
imprint, or name of printer, which was evidently produced for the use 
of the penitent only ; in which he is supposed to accuse himself gene- 
rally of such sins as are opposed to the several Commandments. It 
is in the rustic German language, and contains only eight leaves of a 
small quarto size, with impresssions of two very rude wood engravings 
of Christ standing as He appeared after the Resurrection ; and it was 
most probably designed for the common people in general, as a form 
for some of them, and as the means of examination for such as were 
better informed. At the sale of the Library of Dr. Kloss in 1835, this 
interesting Tract was bought by the late Dr. S. Butler, Bishop of 
Lichfield ; and when his books were sold in 1841, it was purchased 
by the Baron Van Westreenen Van Tiellandt, who bequeathed it to 
the Belgian Government with all his other bibliographical-curiosities, 
medals, and antiquities. These valuable donations now form The Mu- 
seum Meermanno- Westreenianum at the Hague ; the Principal Librarian 
of which, M. Holtrop, has printed a small impression of the text of this 
unique work, with fac-similes of the -whole of it by M. Spanier, under 
a title by which it had been previously known, " Confessionale, ou 
Beichtspiegel nach den Zehn Qeboten." In the volume of Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of England, issued by the Record Commission in 1840, 
will be found printed copies of some of the most ancient and copious 
Confessionals and Penitentials in Saxon and Latin. 

The same very valuable collection contains the Canons and the 
Pastoral Letter of iElfric, as addressed to the Clergy through Arch- 
bishop Wulstan. The latter document being a copious summary of 
the duties of priests, and of the principles and nature of their office, 
was evidently that book which he calls a Pastoral, and which he 
required every priest to have before ordination as a daily directory. 

In concluding this hasty review of the Contents of Devotional and 
Ecclesiastical Manuscripts, my principal design has been to invite the 
attention of really competent persons to a more intelligent examination 
of the text of illuminated Volumes than it has commonly received. 
For the assistance of any of our friends who may be disposed to attempt 
the analysis of such a book, I have added to the present Address a 
Synopsis of this system,, with one example of a Collation ; and I wish 
that they may experience as much gratification in the work as I have 
myself derived from it. 

s 
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A SYSTEM OF COLLATION FOB EXAMINING AND BIBLIOGRA- 
PHICALLY DESCRIBING AN ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPT 

OF HOURS OR OFFICES. 



Manuscripts are to be described by an account of i. The Material on which 
they are written. II. The Characters, or Hand-writing, hi. The Catch- 
Words, and Size. iv. The Contents and Illuminations, as comprising 1. The 
Calendar. 2. The Howrs and Offices. 3. The Suffrage- Prayers. 4. The 
Additions. 5. The Characteristics of the Large Miniatwres. 6. Book-Notes 
and occasional Memoranda. 

Subjects and Illuminations usually contained in Manuscbipts. 

I. Illuminations in the Calendab : the Zodiacal Signs, Effigies of Saints, 
and paintings of Rural Occupations. 

II. Gospels op the Nativity and Resubbection : Large Miniatures of 
St. John or of the Four Evangelists. 

III. Pbeliminaby Pbayebs inserted occasionally. 

IV. — XL Hobje Beat^ Mabije Vibginis: — 

1. The Annunciation — Frontispiece to Nocturns and Matins. 

2. The Visitation — Lauds. 

3. The Nativity— Prime. 

4. The Appearance op the Angels to the Shepherds — Tierce. 

5. The Offering op the Magi — Sexte. 

6. The Presentation in the Temple — None. 

7. The Flight into Egtpt. Vespers. 

8. The Coronation of the Blessed Virgin— Compline. 

XII. The Seven Penitential Psalms. 

XIII. The Litany. 

XIV. Hobje Sanctje Cbucis. 

XV. Hobje de Sancto Spibitu. 

XVI. Officitxm Defunctobum. 

XVII. Les Quinze Joyes de Nostbe Dame. 
XVIH. Les Sept Bequestes a Nostbe Seigneue. 

XIX. Suffbagia (Obationes) plubimobtjm Sanctobum et Sanctabfm. 
List of the Saints found addressed in these prayers ; with the peculiar distinctions 

of the Miniatures attached to them. 

XX. Seqotjntub pluses Obationes, Petitioneb, Devotiones, etc. 

The titles of these devotions to be set down with the language in which.they 
are written : they usually differ in some respects in every example. 
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BlBLIOGBAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF AN ILLUMINATED MaNUSCBIPT. 

Hoiue BeaTuE Mabi^ Vibginis aliaque Officia, cum Calendabio. 
160 Leaves. Large Square Octavo. 

A Flemish Manuscript written on very fine Vellum, in a Gothic Minuscule 
character of the middle of the Fifteenth century, Illuminated with fine borders of 
gilded leaves and coloured foliage and flowers, and initial-letters. It has also 
with Thirteen large Miniatures, and Three smaller, finely painted. 

Collation. 

I. The Calendab written in gold, crimson, and azure : the Initiates Kalen- 
darwm illuminated for each month, and the outer margins ornamented with 
borders. 12 Leaves. 

II. The Lessons. Fol. 13a. Initium Sancti JEvangelii — Secundum Jo- 
hannem c. i. 1-14. I. Large Miniature of St. John writing the first words of 
his gospel on a roll. He is seated beneath a high rock m an island, and is 
attended by an eagle holding his penner and inkhorn. The border is broad, and 
richly filled with coloured flowers, foliage, and gilded' leaves; and thei;e is an 
inner border of strawberries and flowers on a gold ground. The ordinary pages 
have external borders only. 

Fol. 14b. Idem — Secundum Lucam c. i. 26-38. 

Fol. 15b. Idem — Secundum Mattheum c. ii. 1-12. 

Fol. 17a. Idem — Secundum Marcum — c. xvi. 14-20. 

III. Obationes. Fol. 18a. Oratio — " Domine Jhesu Christe respicere" — 

Folio 18b. Oratio devota ad Mariam Virginem. Broad border on three 
sides of the page, with an historiated Initial O, enclosing a figure of the Madonna 
and Infant sitting beneath a canopy, and a small angel kneeling in front offering 
a flower. 

Fol. 22b. Border on three sides with large ornamental Initial, at the Prayer 
" O Intemerata" 

IV. Fol. 27a. Hobje Beatje Mabls Yibginis. Ad Matutinum. Second 
Large Miniature — the Annunciation, within a full border of coloured foliage, 
fruits, and flowers ; with gilded leaves and pen-tracery, and an interior border 
and large Initial D on a gold ground. 

V. Fol. 49a. Idem — Ad Laudes. Third Large Miniature — The Visitation 
of Mary to Elizabeth : an angel in a red stole carrying the Virgin's casket instead 
of the handmaid usually depicted in this subject. Full borders and initial as 
.before. 

VI. Fol. 60a. Idem — Ad Primam. Fourth Large Miniature of the Na- 
tivity, within full borders and with a large initial as before. 

VII. Fol. 65a. Idem — Ad Terciam. Fifth Large Miniature of the Angel 
appearing to two Shepherds : within full borders, and with a large initial. On a 
scroll held by the angel is the unusual inscription, " Puer natus est** 

VIII. Fol. 69b. Idem-— Ad Sextant. Sixth Large Miniature—The Offering 
of the Three Kings : within full borders with a large initial D, as before. 

IX. Fol. 73b. Idem — Ad Nonam. Seventh Large Miniature — The Presen- 
tation of Christ in the Temple. A young female kneeling behind the Virgin, 
with a lighted taper and two doves m a basket. Full borders and large initial 
as before. 
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X. Fol. 78a. Idem — Ad Vesperas. Eighth Large Miniature — The Flight 
into Egypt by night (very carefully painted) . Full borders and large initial. 

XI. Fol. 85a. Idem — Ad Completorium. Ninth Large Miniature. — The 
Virgin kneeling before the Almighty, represented as an Emperor sitting on a 
throne beneath a canopy. An Angel is placing a crown on the head of the 
Virgin. Full borders and large initial. 

XII. Septem Psalmi Penitentiales. Fol. 91a. Tenth Large Miniature 
of David kneeling under a canopy, before a lecturn with books and a penner and 
inkhorn, in the court of his palace. Full borders and large initial. 

XIII. The Litany. Fol. 102b. External border only. 

XIV. TLorje Sanct^s; Crucis. Fol. 109a. Eleventh Large Miniature — the 
Crucifixion. Full borders and large initial. 

XV. IIotlm Spibitus Sancti. Fol. 112b. Twelfth Large Miniature — the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit. Full borders and large initial. 

XVI. Seqttitub Officium Defunctobum. Fol. 116. Thirteenth Large 
Miniature of the Interment of a body wrapped in a winding-sheet, in a grave in 
a burial-place. A group of priests is at the grave, chaunting and sprinkling the 
body, and a number of mourners on the left hand. Above them is an angel 
carrying the soul of the deceased in the form of a child, to* the Almighty in the 
clouds. Full borders and initial. 

XIX. Suffbagia Sanctobum et Sanctabum. Fol. 158b. De Sancto 
Sebastiano Martyre — Antiphon. Small Miniature of the Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian, indented in the text, within a border on three sides of the page. 

Fol. 159a. De Sancta Margareta — Antiphon. Small Miniature of St. Mar- 
garet's conflict with the dragon, indented in the text, within a border on three 
sides of the page. 

XX. Fol. 160a. TJnwm CredeDeum — Nee Jures Vanaper Ipsum—Sabbata 
Sanctifices — Et Venerare Parentes — Non sis occisor, Fur, Mechiis, Testis 
iniquus — Alterius Nuptam, resque caveto suas. 



